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HIPPOLYTUS 


THE character of Hippolytus, as it is drawn by Euripides, usually receives but half- 
hearted praise. His coldness, inherited, no doubt, from his Amazon mother, and his 
consciousness of virtue, inevitably allied to priggishness in the eyes of a society which 
tolerates any extreme of self-depreciation, are not attractive. It is, perhaps, more 
surprising that no surprise seems to be provoked by the dramatic portrayal of a dis- 
position unique in Greek literature. The association of holiness with a life of celibacy 
is so familiar from the history both of Christianity and of other faiths that it seems 
natural to us that one who aspires to the highest purity, like Hippolytus, should allow 
no place in his life for sex. Hippolytus is pure, we are apt to imagine, for the same 
reason that a monk is pure, because such purity is pleasing to the god whom he serves 
and favourable to the life of the spirit. 

Further, it is commonly supposed that Hippolytus was in some way connected 
with the one body, if body it can be called, in the ancient world, which may have 
possessed a conception of purity not utterly alien to Christian conceptions, the 
Orphics. This supposition is put forward frequently, though rather indefinitely, with 
reference to the Hippolytus,' and it will be well to consider first what justification 
there may be for it, and, if it is justified, what assistance it could supply to the 
understanding of the play. 

It is unlikely that anyone would have been tempted to connect Hippolytus with 
Orphism, except those who are tempted to connect everyone with Orphism, but for 
a single passage, lines 952-4.2 Theseus, believing the accusation brought against 
Hippolytus by his dead wife, says, among other things, something like this: ‘Now 
boast, and eating the meat of no living thing play the charlatan with food, and having 
Orpheus as your master, go revel, honouring the smoke of many writings.’ This is 
generally taken as amounting to an assertion that Hippolytus is a devotee of Orphism ; 
it is the most natural interpretation, though it is odd, if the fact is really significant, 
that it should be kept back until so late in the play. But it is not the only possible 
interpretation ; Theseus’ train of thought may really be this: ‘You are convicted of 
gross hypocrisy, since you claim to be the associate of Artemis and to live a life of 
unparalleled purity, whereas you have been detected in a sexual crime of the most 
depraved sort. You may as well go the whole way, and announce yourself one of that 
set of obvious impostors, the Orphics.’ In fact the force of the imperative is not ‘go on 
being an Orphic’, but ‘become an Orphic’.3 

The strongest argument in favour of this interpretation is the complete silence of 
Hippolytus with respect to this charge in his reply. Theseus accuses Hippolytus in a 
set speech, and Hippolytus answers in another.* These two speeches are not quite so 
like speeches for the prosecution and defence in the courts as many such pairs of 
balanced ordations in Euripides for the simple reason that Hippolytus is precluded by 
his promise from arguing about the only material evidence, Phaedra’s corpse and 
letter. Accordingly he is compelled to rely on evidence from character ; even so, his 


The theory is fully argued in a paper The text is uncertain but the sense is not in 
by M. Tierney in Proceedings of the Royal doubt. 
Irish Academy, vol. xliv, to which Mr. W. K. C. 3 This has been suggested by Linforth, The 
Guthrie first drew my attention. Arts of Orpheus, University of California, 1941, 
vuv avyer Kai aydyou Bopas Pp. 50. 
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speech is obviously composed on forensic lines. After an initial manceuvre, the claim 
that he is at a disadvantage in addressing a larger audience than he is accustomed to, 
he says, ‘I will take your first point first’, and he answers Theseus point by point so 
far as his oath allows. But about Orphism he says nothing, from which we naturally 
conclude that he regards the words of Theseus on this subject merely as a gibe and 
not as a serious accusation. Had he really been a follower of Orpheus whose reputa- 
tion could be affected in any way by the good or bad name of other Orphics, he must 
have devoted a part of his defence to the vindication of his creed ; the subject would 
not have been unworthy of Euripides’ forensic skill, nor alien to the taste of an 
audience which could enjoy the theology of Tiresias in the Bacchae.? It seems, there- 
fore, that the lines in question are an irrelevant gibe, or at the most, even if we accept 
the conventional rendering, a purely incidental sneer. 

Further, the modern reader is likely to attribute to these lines a meaning more 
definite than is probably justified, because he assumes that there was a clear-cut 
Orphic society or congregation to which an Athenian either would, or would not, 
belong, just as an Englishman either is, or is not, a member of the Church of Rome. 
The Pythagorean brotherhood at Croton may indeed have been such a definite and 
well-defined body, but there is no evidence for anything like this in connexion with 
Orphism, and it is generally true of the pagan world that cults which were not part 
of the regular State religion were regarded as extras in no way incompatible with it. 
Of the Orphics we know only that they had a collection of sacred writings attributed 
to Orpheus and Musaeus, and that there were priests who claimed to know the Orphic 
rites and purifications and lived on the fees accruing from their performance. Among 
their customers some might be regulars, forming a sort of congregation of the faithful ; 
but was such a congregation ever formally organized into a society?* There is no 
evidence that it was in our period, and no proof that it was not, but on the whole it 
does not seem very likely. But apart from these, many people would from time to 
time apply to the Orphic priests because for some particular reason they felt them- 
selves to be in need of a more drastic purification than usual, or a special reinforcement 
of divine aid. Thus between the devotee whose religious life was centred on Orphism$ 
and the occasional visitor there would be room for countless gradations of assiduous- 
ness, so that the accusation thrown out by an angry king of being an Orphic might 
not mean a great deal in the eyes of an Athenian audience. 

If these words of Theseus are to be disregarded, there is little else in the play to 
support the theory of an Orphic Hippolytus. We learn that he visited Athens in 
order to be initiated in the Mysteries, but so did many who were not Orphics. The 
beautiful lines which describe the meadow where Hippolytus plucked the flowers for 
the garland he gave to Artemis would be quite compatible with Orphic symbolism, 
if there were any independent reason for supposing the presence of Orphic ideas, but 
the association of bees with sexual purity is much too widespread to justify arguments 
founded on the bees which flit about this meadow.® The same may be said of another 
passage which has been characterized as Orphic, that in which Hippolytus in his death 
agony attributes his undeserved misfortunes to the crimes of his ancestors.” This is 

* ggI-2. peculiarity in the Middle Comedy, though there 

2 Bacchae 272-08. it is always in connexion with Pythagoreans. 

3 A. D. Nock, Conversion, p. 28. (Cf. Diels-Franz, Fragm. Vors.5 i. 479). If Hip- 

+ W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek polytus was a vegetarian, hunting was a curious 
Religion, pp. 204-5. hobby for him, and, as has often been pointed 

5 Of course Orphics who went so far as to be out, Bopas xopeoGels, 112, implies a meat meal. 
complete vegetarians would to some extent set 6 73-87. Cf. E. M. Forster, A Passage to 
themselves apart from other men, since a meat India, p. 299. 


meal was a normal consequence of a sacrifice to 7 1378-83. 
the Olympian gods. Much is made of this 
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in accordance with the Orphic view of original sin, but also with the common Greek 
notion of collective family responsibility. It must certainly be the latter which 
Theseus has in mind when he suggests the same explanation for the death of his wife.' 
But suppose it was common knowledge among the fifth-century audience that 
Hippolytus was regarded by the Orphics as one of their saints and martyrs, would not 
these few simple allusions be ample for the purpose of showing that Euripides was 
accepting their tradition? We can reply, first, that it is unlikely that a tradition so 
well known as this must have been would have vanished without leaving a trace; 
second, that it was Euripides’ habit to tell the audience in the prologue what they 
needed to know, and if they might be expected to know it already, he told them none 
the less. However, the negative cannot be proved, and if anyone’s intuition tells him 
that we have here Orphic material, there is no more to be said along these lines. 
The modern reader, baffied and dismayed by the apparent crudity of much of 
conventional Greek religion, is inclined to look everywhere for signs of Orphism, 
because he feels that it gives more of what he has come to expect from religion, and he 
is loath to believe that the Greeks did not demand it too. Suppose Hippolytus to have 
been an Orphic, and we have, it might seem, an explanation of his strange and un- 
Greek asceticism ; and the play would combine with a legendary setting a contempo- 
rary theme quite in the manner of Euripides. If this assumption were justified, if by 
making Hippolytus an Orphic we could turn him from an extraordinary freak into an 
ordinary freak, this would profoundly affect our appeciation of the play. But is there 
anything in what we know of Orphic doctrines which could effect this transformation ? 
The two outstanding characteristics of Hippolytus are his intimacy with Artemis 
and his passionate devotion to the ideal of chastity. We should therefore expect to 
find that Artemis was closely connected with the Orphics, and that chastity was a. 
virtue highly esteemed by them. But the Orphic fragments reveal no interest in Artemis. 
It is true that Hecate was important in Orphic theology, and that Hecate is identified 
with Artemis in one of her aspects. But the Artemis of the Hzppolytus has nothing to 
do with Hecate; she is the virgin huntress, the Artemis of Homer,? who roves the 
peaks of Taygetus or Erymanthus attended by her nymphs, whom she surpasses in 
stature and beauty. When Pausanias went to Troezen he was shown the temple of 
Artemis.which Hippolytus had built ;3 here her cult title was Avxeia, the wolf-god- 
dess, which shows her fulfilling her original function as goddess of nature and wild 
things, from whom we may suppose the goddess of Greek myth to have developed. 
There is nothing here which we can connect with the Artemis of the Orphic fragments, 
Further, a point which many readers may find more surprising, it is impossible to 
establish any clear connexion between Orphism and either the practice or the admira- 
tion of celibacy. Orpheus himself appears as a hater of women,* but that is a tribute 
to his lost wife Eurydice, whom no other woman could equal, and has nothing to do 
with sexual abstinence, though it is possible that the story conceals some more 
elemental misogynism.5 Pythagoras, whose tradition is much confused with that of 
Orpheus, is reported by Diogenes Laertius to have made some rather cautious recom- 
mendations about sexual indulgence ;° sexual pleasures, he said, were less harmful in 
spring and autumn than in the other seasons, but they were never conducive to health. 
This is not the tone of a Hippolytus. Admittedly the Orphic fragments throw little 


819-21. were still excluded from the precinct of Orpheus 
2 Od. 6. 102-9. (Kern, Test. 39 and 115), just as according to 
3 Paus. 2. 3I. legend they were excluded from his mysteries. 
+ Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, Test. 76. But can this outweigh the silence of Plato and of 


5 Guthrie, op. cit., pp. 49, 50. The most signi- Comedy? 
ficant piece of evidence is the statement of Conon 6 Diog. Laert. 8. 9. 
that in his time (the age of Augustus) women 
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light on the Orphic way of life, but had the Orphics been associated with anything 
so foreign to Greek ways as an ideal of celibacy, it is incredible that we should not 
_ have heard of it. It would have been thought not less remarkable than the absti- 
nence from meat, beans, and woollen grave-clothes for which the Orphics were justly 
celebrated.! It seems, therefore, that there is no reason to suppose that Euripides 
intended his audience to regard Hippolytus as a devotee of Orphism, and that if he 
were to be so regarded the peculiarity of his disposition would still be unexplained. 
Hippolytus was once, perhaps, a horse; if so, the Athenians did not know it, 
neither, so far as the play is concerned, need we. But it is worth while to look and see 
if the cult and legend which provided Euripides with his plot throw any light on the 
problem of the hero’s nature. The story of Hippolytus seems to owe its celebrity to 
Euripides’ plays, and we have no means of telling how familiar it was to the Athe- 
nians before the production of the earlier Hippolytus; though it formed part of the 
legend of Theseus, the national hero, it seems to have become popular as a subject 
for vase-paintings only after the performance of the plays.? At any rate the cult at 
Troezen, to which Artemis alludes in the last scene of the play, is presumably ancient, 
and it is possible to guess with some plausibility how the story grew. In the beginning 
Hippolytus was the human or heroic consort of the goddess ;3 Artemis, originally the 
goddess of the wild life of forest and mountain, would not naturally be a virgin, nor 
was she worshipped as such in historic times, and she could as well have had her 
Hippolytus as Aphrodite her Adonis.* It is consistent with this that the cult of Hippo- 
lytus at Troezen, with its dedication of the locks of maidens before marriage,’ should 
be appropriate to Artemis herself. The tendency of literature was to refine Artemis, 
and already in Homer she is the virgin goddess who hunts those wild things which it 
was her original function to protect. A consort was no longer appropriate, since 
Artemis as guardian of the young was coming to symbolize that shrinking from 
marriage for which she stands in the Supplices of Aeschylus, the emotion which in the 
epithalamium’ is traditionally ascribed to the bride. Accordingly Hippolytus was 
degraded from his previous position, and became the male counterpart of the nymphs 
who attend on Artemis and who, like their mistress, preserve their virginity. Yet this 
involved an anomaly, since being a male he loses his significance in this position. In 
ancient society, or in any society where women are regarded as property to be mar- 
ried off with little regard to their wishes, a woman looks forward to her transfer to a 
new home amid strangers with very mixed feelings; Medea’s account of marriage® 
may not contain the whole truth, but it contains enough of it to show that Artemis 
stood for something very real. But applied to the husband, whose apprehensions, if he 
has any, are of a wholly different order, it has no meaning at all; Hippolytus, too, has 
something to say about marriage, a doctrinaire harangue from the depths of in- 
experience ;? it provides the proof that there is no place for a man in the train of 
Artemis. 
So Hippolytus is merely the datum of the legend, a character fortuitously moulded 
by tradition into the form required by the growth of the myth of Artemis. He is a 
freak, because he has no roots in the experience of ancient Greece. The Greeks were 


6 e.g. at the Koupedris on one of the days of 


Kern, op. cit., fr. 291. 
the Apaturia. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 


2 Séchan, ‘La Légende d’Hippolyte dans I’an- 


tiquité, Revue des études grecs, xxiv (1911), ii. 463. 
pp. 110-12. 7 Cf. Sappho, frs. 102, 109 Bergk. Catullus, 
3 Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 25; Farnell, 62. 20-4. 


8 Med. 230-51. Cf. an eloquent passage of 
Wilamowitz, ed. Hipp., pp. 26-7. 
9 616-68. 


Greek Hero Cults, p. 69. 
+ The comparison: is as old as Servius on 


Aeneid 7. 761. 
5 1423-30. 
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still close enough to the primitive world to have plenty of sexual taboos, and we find 
references to them in abundance from Hesiod onwards, but they have as little and as 
much significance as taboos associated with death and birth, the tribute of man’s awe 
to elemental powers. There were even a few priesthoods the holders of which were 
bound to permanent chastity, for instance that of Artemis Hymnia at Arcadian 
Orchomenus ;' but these were quite exceptional, and it is noteworthy that they belong 
as much to the worship of sexually lax, as of virginal, deities, and they are doubtless 
to be explained by the peculiarities of individual cults.? 

Such was the character whom Euripides made the hero of one of his greatest plays ; 
he managed on the whole to triumph over the difficulties of making a hero of one who, 
unlike most heroes, was different from ordinary men, not by reason of greatness of 
personality or the possession of some normal characteristic in unusual measure, but 
by being built on other lines than ordinary men and, in a sense, less complete than 
they. Yet his peculiarity is not all loss; there is poetry in the relation between man 
and goddess which seems so close, yet fails at last to transcend the limitations imposed 
on human natures and divine. Further, had tradition not presented Euripides with so 
strange and abnormal a hero, he could hardly have given his play its characteristic 
and disturbing twist. Potiphar’s wives are common enough in Greek legend, and 
Euripides had already dramatized the story, probably more than once.3 It is a story 
which offers ample scope for the potrayal of a violent and passionate nature, and 
Phaedra could easily become an inferior Medea, inferior because her dilemma is both 
less natural and less tragic; presumably Stheneboea and the Phaedra of the earlier 
Hippolytus were like this. But Euripides loved to show that those whom the world 
condemns for their actions are not always by nature so evil as the world prefers to 
suppose. So Phaedra becomes a sympathetic character, whose goodness is admitted 
by Aphrodite at the beginning of the play and affirmed by Artemis at the end.* The 
tragic clash is between two kinds of swdpoovvn, and it raises, though it does little to 
settle, what was then the burning question of the teachableness of dper7}. And to a 
large extent the peculiar quality of the cw¢poovvn of Hippolytus determines the action 
of the play, since it is made clear that Phaedra is goaded to the crime of false denuncia- 
tion largely by Hippolytus’ self-righteous and arrogant denial of cwdpoovry to all 
women, which is a direct consequence of the quality of his own ow¢poovvy.’ This is 
not to say that the significance of the tragedy can be summed up in some formula 
about the right sort of cwPpoovvy ; the important point is that it would hardly have 
been possible to write so deeply moving a play on the subject if Hippolytus had been 
represented as a more ordinary character; for if Phaedra is merely wicked, the play 
can hardly rise above melodrama, and if Phaedra is sympathetic and Hippolytus an 
ordinary upright young hero, as Bellerophon probably was, there is not the making 
of a play at all. As it is, Hippolytus is the most pathologically abnormal character in 
Greek tragedy, and although an abnormal hero is no help to a play, Euripides has 
brilliantly turned the disadvantage to account. 

D. W. Lucas 
Kinc’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


the latter than 425. It is not unlikely that our 


t Paus. 8. 13. 
Hippolytus, as the most refined, is also the 


2 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, ti. 446; 


E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit, ch. i. latest of these plays. 
3 The dates of the Stheneboea and Phoenix 4 47, 1300-6. 
are not known; the former was earlier than 423, 5 664-8, 728-31. 
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NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE SECOND BOOK 
OF ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS 


I. 193°9-17 and 1936-12 
Tvanslation 

193*9-17. ‘Some hold that nature, that is, the substance of natural things, is the 
primary constituent of each, which in itself is without form or order. On their 
argument the nature of a bed is the wood, and of a statue the bronze. As proof of 
this Antiphon remarks that, if you were to bury a bed, and in rotting it sent up a 
shoot, it would not grow into a bed but into wood. Therefore the artificial arrangement 
in it, the result of craftsmanship, belongs to it only accidentally: its substance is the 
other, which of course persists continuously through these changes.’ 

19356-12. ‘The form indeed is nature rather than the matter [N.B. the antecedent 
to avrn is popd7 above] ; for every object is called by its name when it exists in actuality 
rather than when it only exists potentially. Furthermore, men propagate men but 
bedsteads do not propagate bedsteads. For this very reason others argue that it is 
not the shape that is the nature of a bed, but the wood, because, if it grew, it would 
not grow into a bed but only into wood. But granted that the wood is the nature,' 
that is the same as saying that nature is the form ; for what is born from man is man.’ 


A difficulty has been felt here which I hope to clear away by an exposition of the 
argument. It is caused by the use of xAivn and avdpids as examples in lines #81 and 12. 
In this first chapter of Phys. B, A. has already given a rough preliminary description 
_of what he means by natural objects—those, namely, which seem able to initiate 
their own motions of growth, etc.—from which it follows that ¢vavs itself is to be 
described as that within objects by virtue of which they move or grow. Having thus 
indicated the requirements to which, in his opinion, any candidate for the title of 
dvots must conform, he sets on foot the inquiry: ‘What is ¢vois?’ The first paragraph 
has established a criterion by which to distinguish natural from non-natural objects, 
and the dvavs in things from other elements less essential to their character as natural 
objects. 

With these distinctions established, A. now turns to examine the different candi- 
dates which have been put forward for the title of dvaus. Some, he says, have given 
the name to 70 mp@rov évumdpyov exdotw, Kal’ €avro—the proximate 
matter of things, in itself unformed—e.g. the wood of a bed or the bronze of a statue. 
In Sir David Ross’s opinion ‘these words are puzzling’, and he has no satisfactory 
explanation to offer. The difficulty which he feels is, he says, that ‘prima facte a bed 
and a statue are not instances of duce: dvra’. I should go further, by eliminating 
the ‘prima facie’. They are not, and cannot be considered as, natural objects. A. has 
even prepared us for this by using beds in this very chapter as the sort of thing that 
is to be contrasted with natural objects (19216). 

A., then, is quoting artificial objects as examples in discussing the substance of 
natural objects. It seems indefensible in the present context, and so it is. Yet on 
my suggestion there is nothing in it detrimental to A.’s own reputation. The reason 
lies no further off than the next sentence: ‘Antiphon proves this by saying that if 
you buried a bed and it took root, it would not be another bed that would come up, 
but a tree.’ The examples, then, were used by Antiphon, and A. retains them here for 

1 d¥as Ross, with some support from the com- ‘but if the form of the bed is artificial’, e & 
mentators. The MSS. have réyvn. The difference dpa rovro dvais means ‘but if the wood is the 
is not in the meaning, but in the choice of an __ true nature’. 
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that reason, and precisely because, in an argument that ¢vors in its most proper sense 
is form, nothing but confusion of thought can result. He is about to show up the 
sophist’s argument, and the best way to do it is to keep his own words and refute 
him out of his own mouth. Indeed, he could not have stated the argument at all 
if he had not quoted the examples first. They are quoted here as Antiphon’s examples, 
not his own. 

In Met. 4, ch. 4 (a passage which Ross regards as earlier than the Physics), when 
A. is enumerating the various meanings which have been given to dvais both in 
popular speech and by previous philosophers, he also uses artificial objects to illustrate 
the same point, that vars resides, according to some (Aé€yerax), in proximate matter. 
These examples must have been adduced many times by others, and, except in an argu- 
ment where the primacy of form as ¢vats is expressly at stake, they are undoubtedly 
useful, because obvious, examples of the od mp@rov . . . dppvOusorov Kal It 
is not to A.’s purpose in Met. 4, which is only a kind of historical glossary of philo- 
sophic terms, to do more than mention that this is a current sense of the word, though 
at the end of the enumeration he expresses his preference for the meaning in favour 
of which he argues at length in the Physics (Met. 4, 1015*13 7) mpwrn dais Kal Kupiws 
Aeyopevn ovcia Ta ExdvTwY ev adbtois adra). Since, then, the 
idea of dvats as matter is not there to be shown up as a less proper one, the examples are 
allowed to stand, but it is not out of keeping with A.’s practice to let such a commonly 
received opinion or example pass in one place, only to take it up and demolish it 
when a strict and serious examination of the point becomes necessary to the structure 
of his own philosophy. 

Now for the argument, and A.’s reply. First, the standpoint from which A. directs 
his criticism is this. To him it is of no use, if you are trying to discover an essential 
characteristic of a bed, to name something which it shares with a number of other 
objects which are not beds. What is wanted is something whereby the concept ‘bed’ 
can be separated off from all other concepts in the mind. That is in fact the reason 
for his disagreement with the view here propounded, according to which the nature 
of a bed is to be found in that which inheres in it but is dpp¥@utoTov Ka?” éavrd—in 
itself without that characteristic shape and form which would make it into a bed. In 
itself, it (i.e. the wood) might just as well become a table or a chair. This view is 
defended by Antiphon the sophist with a typically sophistic argument. Invoking the 
famous antithesis between dvors and véyos, ‘nature’ and ‘convention’, he says that 
the shape of the bed is only vouw. Nothing but the wood is dvceu, as is proved by the 
fact that if nature is left to take her course uninterrupted by the artifices of man, she 
will not make more beds out of it, but only more wood. 

There is a fine confusion of thought here, which A. neatly points out when he 
returns to the argument at 19358. The argument is sophistic not only in its play of 
dvo.s and vopos, but also in its adroitly fallacious form. It is just this use of an arti- 
ficial object to illustrate the meaning of nature that has made the fallacy possible- 
and A., whose aim it is to bring the fallacy to light, could hardly avoid quoting the 
same example. The fallacy lies here. If the bed was to be considered as a natural 
object, then the fact that it was a bed ought to have been ignored. Its shape 1s 
artificial (so far we are in complete agreement with Antiphon), and so the only natural 
object in question is the wood. Qua wood, it is natural. But if, as we ought, we ignore 
its artificial character as a bed, then Antiphon’s sentence must be amended so as 
to run: ‘If one were to bury a piece of wood, and it took root and grew, what came up 
would be wood.’ Properly stated, therefore, the argument proves not Antiphon’s 
point but Aristotle’s, that in natural objects it is not the matter but the form that is 
the essence ; for considered simply as wood, the new tree that comes up has the same 
form as the old wood. The old piece had been shaped into a bed by man; but that was 
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only an artificial characteristic and irrelevant. The natural object has woodiness for 
its form and one or more of the elements for its matter. And it is wood that comes 
up, not the unformed (app¥@yu107rov) matter of wood. 

If the natural object considered is not a substance like wood, but a creature with 
more obvious individuality like a man, the point emerges even more clearly, as A. 
neatly shows when he returns to demolish the sophist’s argument at 1938. (For that 
matter, instead of using the word ‘wood’ above, I might have made the point more 
immediately obvious by saying ‘tree’.) In this second passage A. is stating the view 
~ with which he himself concurs, that the nature of a natural object lies not in its matter 
but in the form which is impressed on that matter to make the thing what it is. 
‘Again,’ he says, ‘man is reproduced from a man, but not a bed from a bed. For this 
very reason some say that it is not the shape that is the nature of a bed but the wood, 
because if it grew it would not grow into a bed but only into wood. But granted that 
the wood is the nature, that is the same as saying that nature is the form; for what is 
reproduced naturally from a man is a man.’ That is to say, we accept the same 
criterion as the materialists, that nature must be that which is permanent, transmitted 
in reproduction down the history of the species. But, by this criterion, their argument 
that nature is matter would mean that from men there should be produced by natural 
processes not men but amorphous lumps of flesh. The conclusion that nature resided 
in the matter and not in the form was reached only by applying the argument 
illegitimately to what was not natural at all. 

2. 193°35-194°6 
Translation 

‘The upholders of the Ideas unwittingly make a similar separation [sc. to that 
made by the mathematicians]. They in fact cut off physical objects from movement, 
though these are less amenable to such abstraction than mathematical objects, as 
becomes obvious if one tries to formulate the definitions of each class, both of the 
objects as a whole and of their attributes. The odd and the even, the straight and the 
curved, number, line, and shape—these will be found to exist [i.e. will be definable] 
apart from motion, but not so flesh and bone and a man.’ 


In the previous sentences A. has been describing how the mathematicians, in the 
prosecution of their particular studies, abstract from natural objects the properties 
of shape, quantity, etc., and consider them separately, although in fact they do not 
exist except in the objects whose properties they are. The process is legitimate, and 
does not lead ‘to error—od yiverat peddos ywpilovrwr. 

He now goes on to point out that the separation effected by postulating iSéau, 
though analogous to that carried out by the mathematicians, is not equally justifiable, 
because the iSda: are not in fact mathematical properties and do not lend themselves 
to xwpiopds. 

It is one of the best statements of his quarrel with the Platonists. They were 
misled, he says, by trying to apply the methods of mathematics in a sphere to which 
they were not relevant. The significance of this criticism has not, I think, been fully 
grasped, and Ross tries to introduce a refinement which must inevitably obscure it. 
This, he says, is not the usual charge against the Platonists, that they attributed 
separate existence to the forms. Ifit were, it would not form a parallel to the conduct 
of the mathematicians, for these do not necessarily, or even usually, separate ra 
pabnuarixd in the sense of supposing that they exist apart from sensible things. 
They only separate them 77 vojoe, in the sense of considering them in abstrac- 
tion from sensible things. It is this that the Platonists are charged with doing in the case 
of ra duowxd. ‘If the forms should not even be thought of in abstraction from sensible 
things, still less can it be right to think that they exist apart from sensible things.’ 
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This is an unsatisfactory formulation of the argument, because it makes us immedi- 
ately think of an objection. The objection is not unanswerable, but it should have been 
forestalled. It is this: How can A. say that it is wrong ‘even to think of the forms 
in abstraction from sensible things’, when we know that this was just what he advo- 
cated himself? The kernel of Aristotelianism lies in some such sentence as this: ‘The 
only scientific procedure is to consider the forms of things apart from their matter, 
although we must not of course be duped by the wsetniness of this method into 
thinking that they extst¢ apart from the matter.’ 

The answer to the objection is, of course, that the sen which A. thought it 
legitimate to study in abstraction from matter was not of the same nature as a 
Platonic form. The latter’s status as an entity outside space and time robbed it of 
certain characteristics (to wit, those connected with movement), and thus invalidated 
it for the purpose for which it was required, namely to serve as the form of sensible 
objects and thus help the scientist in explaining them. Hence the transcendent nature 
of the Platanic form is inextricably bound up with the question of whether or not it is 
legitimate to study it in abstraction from sensible things. Ross’s clear-cut division 
between the two—mental abstraction of forms and separate existence of forms—is 
in this case misleading. 

I should explain the passage on rather different lines. In the first place, the word 
to be understood with ywpifovow in line 36 is xwyoews. That is obvious from the 
context. The Platonists are accused of separating, not the forms from sensible things as 
Ross puts it (that may be a necessary corollary, but it is not the way that A. is putting 
it here), but ra dvoid from movement. How did they do that? By explaining them 
as imitating, or sharing in the being of, the iSéa, which is outside the world of motion 
and is itself motionless and changeless. To A. it is part of the definition of a natural 
object that it has within itself a principle of motion and change. What, then, can be said 
of the adrodvOpwzos or the adrotmzos? Simply that they are in any case unimaginable, 
being, as it were, natural objects without a nature—dvowxa deprived of dvois—and 
that if there were such things they could have no connexion with the real ¢dvoixd, and 
would therefore be no help towards our understanding of these. The mathematician 
may consider surfaces and lines apart from the physical things in which they inhere, 
because these, although properties of physical objects, lie outside their definition. In 
A.’s terms, they are ovpBeBnxdra kal’ aird, not forming part of the Adyos of the thing. 
Thus, in the present instance, physica! objects are defined as those which have an 
internal principle of motion, and their mathematical properties are not bound up with 
the consideration of them gua movable. 

On the other hand, what the Platonists were concerned with was the actual 
definition of the thing. This inevitably involves its movement—we cannot ‘define 
a horse or man without reference to it as a living, i.e. self-moving, creature—and yet 
the Platonists embodied this definition in something static and immobile. 

To sum up: What A. actually says here is that the Platonists separated ra guoixd 
from kivnots. What he means is that they invented objects which were eternal, im- 
mutable, and immobile, and gave them the names of physical creatures—horse or man 
or tree—which are by definition involved in the wheel of process and change. This is 
an absurdity, and, even if it were not, would be totally unhelpful. 


3. The meaning of parnv 
A. supposes the word adroyaror to be derived from adré and pdrnv. In accordance 
with this, his description of an event which happens e€ adroudrov is that something 
which was intended by nature to fulfil a certain purpose, x, missed its own purpose 
ancl fulfilled incidentally, and instead, another purpose, y. It had a purpose xa@’ avro, 
but that went unfulfilled and was superseded by a purpose achieved xara cupPeByxds. 
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Now this is obviously unsatisfactory as an explanation of some of the instances which 
he himself adduces. The accidental result does not necessarily supersede the original 
purpose, but may quite well be added to it. There is, for example, the case of the 
horse on which a band of thieves had designs, but which ran e€ adroydrov to a place 
of safety. It did not know about the thieves. There was another purpose behind its 
running where and when it did—perhaps it was hungry and knew that there was food 
for it at home. But we cannot be expected to believe that it did not get its meal as 
well as its safety. The usual explanation is that A. has been blinded to this objection 
by his false etymology, which forced him to describe the event as having happened 
‘in itself in vain’, i.e. as having missed its essential purpose. It is significant that 
where he is actually defining adrdéuarov according to the etymology, he does choose 
an example in which the accidental result must for once have actually replaced the 
original purpose. A stone falls from a cliff and hits a man. This is a case of adrdéuarov 
because it achieves something that might have been intended (say by an enemy of 
the man struck), though in fact it was not. Yet the falling of the stone did have a 
purpose, as in A.’s teleological universe all natural events must have—namely, to 
reach the ground (its natural place) by the shortest, that is the straightest, route. In 
hitting the man it must inevitably have been deflected from its course. 

I still believe that this is the sense of zarnv intended by A. But another sense of 
the word is possible, and the unsatisfactoriness of the meaning ‘in vain’ to explain 
incidents like that of the horse has led some to suppose that A. has been misled 
by a confusion between the two. I wish, therefore, briefly to explain this view, 
and then to give fresh reasons for supposing that the more usual explanation is 
the correct one. 

I translate first the relevant passage, 197525-32. ‘Our language indicates that parnv 
means this: something which is naturally undertaken for the sake of something else, 
but which does not succeed in accomplishing that which was its natural purpose. 
Thus if a man said that he had taken a bath in vain because an eclipse of the sun did 
not follow, he would make himself ridiculous; for the one event was not the natural 
cause of the other. In this way spontaneity occurs, even by its etymology, whenever 
something happens “itself in vain’’—adro ydrnv. The stone did not fall for the sake 
of striking the man; therefore it fell spontaneously, because one could imagine it 
falling by the agency of someone else for the sake of striking him.’ 

The second sense of parnv which we have to examine is that which implies, not 
failure of purpose, but absence of purpose, the Latin temere as opposed to de industria, 
not the Latin frustra. (The ambiguity is mentioned by Cornford in his note on the 
passage in the Loeb edition.) 

At first sight this would suit the sense of the last sentence admirably. I translate 
again with udrnyv in this sense: 

‘In this way atrouarov occurs, by its very etymology, when something happens 
“in itself without a purpose’. The stone did not fall for the sake of striking the man ; 
therefore it fell spontaneously, because it might be made to fall at the hands of someone 
for the sake of striking him.’ That is, in this case there was no purpose, though purpose 
was simulated. 

It may be that this is what A. means, and that he has confused the two senses, 
but I think it unlikely for two reasons, one external to the argument itself, and one 
internal. 

(a) Externally, we notice the pains A. has just taken to define parnv, and the clear- 
ness of the resulting definition. Marnv means (197526) ro dAAov Evexa, 
mrepaivy €xeivo od Evexa Hv Kai and the examples given correspond exactly. 
It is difficult to believe that 1mmedtately after this he could have been led astray 7 
thinking of the word in another sense. 
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(6) Internal. We know that for A. one of the most important features of this 
whole discussion of chance is that both and adrouarov are Evexd Tov 
(‘in the field of things which happen for a purpose’). T¥yn is restricted to the purposes 
of rational beings, adréyarov may be extended to include the purposes of animals 
and of nature as a whole. But as he is convinced that all nature acts teleologically, 
automatic events are none the less for that in the realm of purpose. A. insists through- 
out that, just as a man who chanced to meet his debtor in the market-place must 
have had an anterior purpose to account for his presence there, so the horse which ran 
or the stone which fell must have had a purpose behind its motion. If, therefore, 
parnv means ‘without a purpose’, it would be wrong—wrong, that is to say, on A.’s 
own most cherished principles—to say that the horse ran or the stone fell adro pdrnv. 
The motion of the stone was not ‘in itself without a purpose’. It had a purpose—to 
fall in a straight line towards its natural place—but it was deflected from its xa@ airé 
purpose, and accomplished instead, and xara ovpBeBnxds, the purpose of striking the 
man. However inadequately this may account for the facts, we can be sure it is what 
A. meant. 


4. 194>20 

My note is on the meaning of the word zpwrny in this line. I shall first translate 
part of its context, starting at the beginning of the chapter. 

‘Having got these distinctions clear, we must turn to the subject of the causes, 
their nature and number. For since the aim of this study is knowledge, and we do 
not consider ourselves to have knowledge of things until we have grasped the why 
of each (that is, its primary cause) .. .’ 

These words are A.’s introduction to the subject of causality and lead on to the 
enumeration of the famous four causes. On the word mprnv, Ross says: ‘Cf. 184412—-14. 
On the analogy of that passage, ryv mpuirnv airiavy should mean the ultimate cause. 
But the instances given (524-6, etc.) show that A. here means the proximate cause.’ 

The meaning of ‘proximate’ and ‘ultimate’ in this note is made obvious by a glance 
at the instances referred to, namely (lines 24-6) the bronze of a statue and the silver 
of a bowl. These are examples of the proximate material causes of two objects, 
whereas to name the elements or simple bodies out of which their different metals 
are composed would be to mention their ultimate material causes. Much irritation has 
been expressed—and justly—at A.’s habit of using the word zpwrn to describe both 
these factors, the cause which can be called first because it comes at the beginning, 
and the cause which can be called first because it is only one step away from the com- 
pleted effect. It would be easy to multiply examples of his use of the word in both 
senses, and also of the rising tide of feeling among commentators against the iniquity 
of his doing so. But I shall not illustrate either, for I wish simply to suggest that 
neither is relevant here. JZpwrn means neither proximate nor ultimate, but only 
‘primary’ in the simple, non-technical sense of most important, precise, or relevant, 
as in Cat. 2811: odaia eorw 7) mpwTws Kal KupwwTaTa Kai udAvoTa Aeyouevn— ‘Substance 
in its primary and most proper and most intensive sense is. . .” Here we see that 
mpwrws can be used in a sense which is explained by the words xupwwirara Kai wdAvora, 
and that, surely, is the sense in which A. is using it here. After all, these sentences 
are by way of introduction to the whole subject of causation and are obviously 
couched in the most general terms. We are not yet ready for the distinction between 
proximate and ultimate. “To know a thing we must know its cause; and of course 
we must be able to distinguish between the essential and relevant cause and other 
causal factors which are less important.’ That is all that he is saying so far. 

This use of mpwrn could be paralleled from many places. Let us look at the 
nearest, where Ross’s own note helps us to the true meaning. It is at the end of the 
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present chapter, at 19521: ‘It is necessary always to seek the most proper and precise 
cause for each effect (as indeed precision is a necessity in all scientific investigation). 
A man builds because he is a builder; the builder builds in virtue of possessing a 
knowledge of building. This, therefore, takes priority over the other [i.e. “‘builder’’ 
takes priority over the more general term “‘man”’] as cause of the act of building, 
and so in all cases.’ 

See Ross’s note ad loc. ‘ro dxpérarov airvov here is not the highest, ultimate cause. ... 
It israther, as Themistius expresses it, 70 airvov Exdorou To Kai 
that which corresponds precisely to, is commensurate with, the effect.’ I need not 
add argument to show that zpérepov in line 24 is the equivalent of axpérarov in line 22. 

Returning to the zpawrnyv of 194620, did A. have nothing definite in his own mind 
when he used it, or did he already have a notion of what he meant by the zparn airia 
of a thing, to which all other causal factors were dorepar? I think he did. His teleo- 
logical outlook never deserted him, even though it may not always be explicitly 
asserted, and by 77v mpwrnv airiav he means, I am sure, the final cause or purpose of 
a thing’s being, as opposed to the material or the agent of the change. That is to 
him the zpw&rn aria, in the sense that to name it is to give the best possible answer 
to the question ‘Why?’, and to vindicate its priority he is ready to do battle with 
all comers. 

5. 19624~-7 

Translation 

‘Just as there is essential and accidental being, so there can be essential and acci- 
dental causation. For example, the essential cause of a house is skill in building, 
accidental causes are paleness or musicianship.’ 


The point of the passage is to bring out the distinction between essential and 
accidental causation. The distinction in the sphere of being is only briefly adduced 
by way of analogy, and not expounded. It might mean one of two things: 

(a) It might refer to the distinction between substances, which exist as it were in 
their own right, independently, and attributes, which exist only as incidental to the 
substances whose attributes they are. So Ross, but a second meaning is also possible. 

(b) It might also refer to the distinction drawn between attributes themselves, 
separating those which are essential to the substance (as skill in building is xa’ adro 
an attribute of a builder) from those which are only incidental (as e.g. paleness or 
learnedness is cata ovpBeBynxes an attribute of a builder). With all deference to Ross, 
I think the latter is the more likely, both in itself and because it forms a more complete 
parallel to the case of the aizia which it is used to illustrate. The two air stand 
to their effect in the same relation as the two attributes stand to their substance. 


The above notes have benefited greatly from discussion with Prof. Hackforth. 
Even when, as sometimes, he disagreed, he has generously assisted rov 7jr7w Adyov 
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THE ADULTERY MIME 


OF all the themes treated by the mimes, perhaps the one that gave the most delight to 
their audiences throughout the centuries was that of adultery. References to it, from 
various parts of the ancient world, are found from the first century before Christ to the 
sixth century of the Christian era, and in many cases it is spoken of as a theme typical 
of the mime as a whole. There does not seem to be satisfactory evidence of its exis- 
tence in a genuinely dramatic form at an earlier date. It is reported that the paywdot, 
among other impersonations, mimicked the behaviour of wovyoi ;! but their performance, 
so far as can be discovered, was purely a piece of imitative buffoonery. When the 
theme of adultery was treated by Greek mimes of a later date, the approach seems to 
have been rather a psychological study of the adulteress than an attempt to bring out 
the dramatic possibilities inherent in the situation. This is certainly the case with 
Herondas’ fifth mime, which portrays a lady jealously in love with a slave. Evidence 
from sources bearing a close relationship to the mime is equally negative. Thus a well- 
known Egyptian papyrus contains a song, written perhaps in the third or second 
century B.c., in which Helen complains of Menelaus’ indifference to her after bringing 
her back from Troy ;? but this is far from constituting a variant on the adultery theme. 
The wall-song in Marissa, which was composed in the middle of the second century 
B.C., does indicate a situation in which a woman is trying to keep her lover’s presence 
outside the house from the knowledge of another man with whom she is consorting 
inside. But this latter may not be her husband; indeed, the vagueness of the word 
érépov in the line «dra xeipat pel” Erépou oe péya diAodca ; seems to argue against such 
an inference.* In any case, this brief song, like the songs called Locrian, potyixai tives 
tiv ddow indpxovoa, of which Athenaeus said all Phoenicia was full,* can scarcely be 
cited as convincing evidence for the subject-matter of a dramatic mime. 

Nevertheless, from the existence of Herondas’ mime one must infer the existence 
also, on the stage of the unlettered mimes, of a little sketch of an erring wife. It may 
have been in Alexandria, that great home of mimic invention, that this was first 
elaborated into a dramatic treatment of the whole triangular relationship. The in- 
creasing commercial connexion between Alexandria and Rome during the first cen- 
tury B.c. brought with it a flood of mimic performers from Egypt to Italy. Although 
Cicero’s well-known dictum,‘ that all mimic plots had their origin in Alexandria, was 
an oratorical remark made for the purpose of scoring a point against an adversary, 
there is little reason to doubt that the statement was, speaking generally, accurate 
enough. It is to Alexandria that we should most probably trace the influence that 
resulted in the great Roman mimodramas, with their complex plots and their exciting 
incidents, features which came to rival in interest the study of character that had been 
the special concern of the earlier mime. 

At the same time, it is certain that, even if it was reborn in Alexandria, the Adultery 
Mime reached its full popularity neither in Egypt nor in any part of the Greek- 
speaking world, but on the mimic stages of the Romans, in whose more liberal attitude 
to the status of women it found perhaps a more congenial atmosphere. It is 


t Athen. 621 D. Collectanea Alex., p. 184. Cf. W. Crénert in Rh. 
2 Pap. Tebt. i. 1; Powell, Collectanea Alex. 185; Mus. lxiv (1909), 433-48; Christ-Schmid, ii. 338. 


}. G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyrt * Athen. 697 B. 
(Michigan, 1923), 216. 5 Cic. pro Rab. Post. 35: ‘audiebamus Alexan- 


3 First printed by J. P. PetersandH.Thiersch, driam, nunc cognoscimus. illinc omnes prae- 
Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa _ stigiae, illinc, inquam, omnes fallaciae; omnia 
(London, 1905), p. 59. Text also in Powell, denique ab his mimorum argumenta nata sunt.’ 
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noteworthy that the Oxyrhynchus Jealous Lady Mime, which was written perhaps two 
centuries after Cicero, reverts to the old treatment that was visible in Herondas’ mime. 
Despite its increased use of incident, it remains a character sketch of a passionate 
woman, and makes no real attempt at a dramatic treatment of the whole situation. 
The lover and the husband are seen only through the woman’s eyes—if, indeed, the 
husband is seen at all; for many scholars believe that, like the playlets of Herondas, 
the whole piece was intended to be spoken by a single archimima, in the character of 
the jealous lady herself.' 

In Rome the first faint trace of a mime dealing with adultery occurs in a fragment 
of the Compitalia of Laberius, which seems to preserve the rueful words of a married 
lady who has strayed from the paths of chastity.? If this interpretation is correct, the 
tone of the excerpt is not in harmony either with anything that has been quoted from 
earlier Greek writers or with the version that was soon to become popular in the 
Roman world. But Laberius, a man of standing writing in a style with some literary 
pretensions, was far from being a typical mimographer, and the tone of his extant 
fragments suggests a writer of a staunch Roman outlook, comparatively unresponsive 
to contemporary foreign influences. 

About a dozen years after Laberius’ death, however, Horace introduced into one of 
his Satives an image that does fit perfectly with the later version. In the character of 
his slave Davus he had been philosophizing on the essential similarity of the amours 
of master and man, and he concluded: 

quid refert, uri virgis ferroque necari 
auctoratus eas, an turpi clausus in arca, 
quo te demisit peccati conscia erilis, 
contractum genibus tangas caput ?3 


The terms in which Horace introduces his illustration are sufficiently casual to make it 
certain that the situation was quite familiar to his readers, while the similarity between 
it and the central situation in the later version of the Adultery Mime affords a strong 
probability that his image was drawn from the popular stage of his day. 
At all events, the Adultery Mime was certainly to be seen in Rome towards the 
end of Augustus’ reign. Writing from exile, Ovid complained virtuously : 
quid si scripsissem mimos obscena iocantes, 
qui semper vetiti crimen amoris habent? 
in quibus assidue cultus procedit adulter, 
verbaque dat stulto callida nupta viro.... 
nec satis incestis temerari vocibus aures: 
adsuescunt oculi multa pudenda pati. 
cumque fefellit amans aliqua novitate maritum, 
plauditur et magno palma favore datur. 
quoque minus prodest, scaena est lucrosa poetae, 
tantaque non parvo crimina praetor emit. 
inspice ludorum sumptus, Auguste, tuorum: 
empta tibi magno talia multa leges. 


t Grenfell and Hunt, Pap. Oxy. iii. 413; Her- 
mann Reich, Deutsche Litteraturz. xxiv (1903), 
2680-1; Christ-Schmid, ii. 337-9; S. Sudhaus, 
Hermes, xli (1906), 247-77; Otto Crusius, N. 
Jahrb. xxv (1910), 99; Powell and Barber, New 
Chapters in the Hist. of Gk. Lit. (Oxford, 1921), 
122-3; D. L. Page, Gk. Lit. Papyri (London, 


1941), 350 ff. 
2 Lab. 33-5, Ribbeck: ‘quo quidem me a 


matronali pudore prolubium meretricium pro- 
gredi coegit’. On a fragment from Pomponius’ 
Atellan farce Pappus Agricola, which runs, ‘volo 
scire ex te cur urbanas res desubito deseris’, 
Merry (Sel. Fgts. of Rom. Poetry, Oxford, 1898, 
p. 193) comments rather imaginatively: ‘A 
young wife’s anger at her goodman’s unexpected 
return.’ 
3 Hor. Sat. 2. 7. 53 ff. 
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haec tu spectasti, spectandaque saepe dedisti— 
maiestas adeo comis ubique tua est— 

luminibusque tuis, totus quibus utimur orbis, 
scaenica vidisti lentus adulteria.' 


In Tiberius’ day the inhabitants of Massilia imposed a total ban on mimes, ‘quorum 
argumenta maiore ex parte stuprorum continent actus’. It was feared that such 
spectacles would corrupt the spectators. The elder Seneca spoke of ‘vere mimicae 
nuptiae, in quibus ante in cubiculum rivalis venit quam maritus’.3 Two references in 
Juvenal* give more detailed information about the Adultery Mime, and will therefore 
be discussed below. 

The general theme of adultery was still being burlesqued on the mimic stage a 
century later. Tertullian refers to ‘moechus Anubis’ as one of the characters typical 
of the mime of his day.’ Minucius Felix, after making his Christian apologist speak 
with disgust of the scenes common at races in the circus or gladiatorial shows in the 
amphitheatre, continues: ‘in scaenicis etiam non minor furor et turpitudo prolixior ; 
nunc enim mimus vel exponit adulteria vel monstrat .. ."° The image in the writer’s 
mind may perhaps have been more vivid than a casual reader would imagine ; for, some- 
where about the same time, if we may believe a not very trustworthy biographer, the 
emperor Elagabalus introduced realism to the stage to an extent rarely surpassed : 
‘in mimicis adulteriis ea quae solent simulato fieri effici ad verum iussit’.” 

But such a grossly inartistic alteration was, it is to be hoped, as unique as Domi- 
tian’s substitution of a real criminal to be crucified instead of Laureolus.* It was rather 
the light-hearted shallowness with which the mimes treated the serious problem of 
sexual irregularity that made the grave Fathers of the Church shake their heads. 
Like the city rulers of Marseilles three centuries earlier, they were greatly concerned 
with the influence that such an outlook would have upon the general level of morality 
of the populace. Many people to-day, and those not the most hasty, condemn a 
certain type of film for a similar reason ; these would find much to agree with in the 
reasoned statement of Lactantius. ‘Quid de mimis loquar’, he writes, ‘corruptelarum 
praeferentibus disciplinam? qui docent adulteria, dum fingunt, et simulatis erudiunt 
ad vera? quid iuvenes et virgines faciant, cum haec et fieri sine pudore et spectari 
libenter ab omnibus cernunt? admonentur utique quid facere possint, et inflam- 
mantur libidine, quae aspectu maxime concitatur, ac se quisque pro sexu in illis 


! Ovid, Tristia, 2. 497-514. The remarks in  multa in litteras missa sunt obscena, quae quia 
Ars Am. 1. 501-2 and Rem. Am. 755-6, mention digna memoratu non sunt, ea prodenda censui 
lovers only, not an adulteress; it is not certain, quae ad luxuriam pertinebant.’ They are not 
indeed, that they refer to mimic performances. grouped systematically. Apart from prurience, 

2 Val. Max. 2. 6. 7. their most common characteristic is a total dis- 

3 Sen. Controv. 2. 4. regard both for human dignity and for the value 

4 Juv. 6. 41-4; 8. 196-7. of property. Casaubon, however (Scr. Hist. Aug., 

5 Tert. Apol. 15. Ithasbeensuggestedthat the Lugduni Batav. 1671, vol. ii, p. 859), reading 
plot may have been based upon the story of the muimicis adulteris for in mimicts adulterits, 
deception practised upon a Roman matron under _ thought that the emperor here wished rather to 
the guise of religion in the reign of Tiberius,astold gratify his love of inflicting pain: ‘a mimicis 
by Josephus, Antig. xviii. 3. 4. See Hermann autem adulteris simulate poenae exactae, quae 
Reich, Der Mimus (Berlin, 1903), p. 593, note 1. vere ab adulteris veris : ut raphanus eos intraret, 

6 Minuc. Felix, Octav. 37. 12. The rest of the vel mugil, et his similia.’ But I do not know 
passage concerns pantomimes. where he obtained this information. The only 


7 Lamprid. Heliog. 25. 4. The reference is authority who mentions the mimic lover being 
surely to the scenes of love-making. Lampridius _ brought to account for his actions is Choricius, 
has been giving instances of the emperor’s fond- and he, as will be seen, does not suggest any 
ness for extravagant practical jokes, introducing punishment of such a cruel nature. 
them with the remark (18. 4): ‘de huius vita 


8 Mart. de Spect. 7. 1-6. 
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imaginibus praefigurat, probantque illa, dum rident, et adhaerentibus vitiis corrup- 
tiores ad cubicula revertuntur; nec pueri modo, quos praematuris vitiis imbui non 
oportet, sed etiam senes, quos peccare iam non decet.’! Similarly, a century later, 
Salvianus of Marseilles wrote : ‘itaque in illis imaginibus fornicationum omnis omnino 
plebs animo fornicatur, et qui forte ad spectaculum puri venerant, de theatro adulteri 
revertuntur.’? 

The thunder of St. Chrysostom puts the question into a rather different emotional 
background. “Have you no fear, fellow, when with the same eyes you look at the bed 
in the orchestra, where are performed those abominable dramas of adultery, and this 
sacred table, where the dread mysteries are celebrated ?’3—‘Do not tell me that this is 
mere play-acting! Such play-acting has made many men adulterers, and has des- 
troyed many families. And this is the cause of my greatest sorrow, that you do not 
even think that what is done there is evil, but there are clapping and cheering and roars 
of laughter when they have the audacity to present such scenes of adultery.’* And 
again: yap ot Tots ydpous éemBovAevovtes ; OUK amo THs OKHVAS TavTNs ; 
md0ev ot Siopvrrovres ; odK amd THs opynoTpas exeivns ;.. . Kai Tis potxds, 
dnoiv, amo yéyove ; Tis yap od potyds ;—and the worthy preacher 
seeks to strike panic into his congregation by the threat that he is about to divulge 
the offenders’ names.°5 

It is interesting to turn from these passionate outbursts to the words of one who is 
trying to make a defence of the mime against its many critics. More than a century 
after St. Chrysostom, the sophist Choricius of Gaza took up the point that the specta- 
tor, and especially the young spectator, sees the scenes of illicit love on the stage and 
is induced to imitate them in real life. ‘But when [sc. on the stage] you see adultery, 
my friend,’ he replies to his imaginary opponent, ‘you see also the power of the court 
of justice. The husband of the woman caught in adultery lodges a prosecution, and 
with her is tried the man who dared to make love to her, and the judge threatens both 
with punishment. ... Practically nobody in a mimic paignion commits adultery and 
gets away with it, and the result of this is that the mimes encourage the spectator to 
practise decent behaviour. . .. Every man who plots against a marriage is detected 
by justice and handed over to the husband of the woman he has wronged. But, it 
seems, you left the theatre without seeing the man caught, and did not wait for the 
end of the play.”® 

Another argument is put forward a few pages later. At some length the sophist 
maintains that the actors are not to be blamed if those who watch give way to their 
baser instincts. How can they live up to the name ‘mimes’ unless they imitate every- 
thing, good or bad? One might as well blame a cook because a careless indulgence 
in his dainties is not beneficial to health. The right persons to blame are those who 
order the dainties and those who do the evil actions which the mimes imitate.’ 


1 Lactant. Div. Inst. 6. 20 = Migne, P.L. vi. 
710-II. 

2 Salv. de Gub. Det, 6. (3). 19. 

3 Chrys. 6. 558= Migne, P.G. lvi. 543: od 
avOpwre, tots adrois Kai 
tiv éni ris dpxynorpas BAérwv, 7a 
pvoapa THs potxeias Spduara, Kai rHv 
tpanelav ravrny iepav, ra 
pvornpta ; 

4 Chrys. 7. 101 = Migne, P.G. lvii. 72: pw} ydp 
yap eipydoaro potxyous, Kai 
moAAas avérpefev oixias. Kai Sa rotro padkora 
orévw, Soxet wovnpov elvar ywwdpevor, 


GAAa Kai Kal Kai yéAws modus, 
porxelas ToAUwpéevns 

5 Chrys. 7. 423 = Migne, P.G. lvii. 427. See 
also 2. 318 = Migne, P.G. xlix. 315; 11. 464-5 = 
Migne, P.G. Ixii. 428. 

6 Choric. Apol. Mim. 30-5 (ed. R. Foerster 
and E. Richsteig, Teubner, Leipzig, 1929, pp. 
351-2) = Charles Graux, Rev. de philol. i (1877), 
219-20. Similarly 54-5 = 223-4, Graux. 

7 Choric. Apol. Mim. 87-90 (Teubner edn., 
pp. 363-4) = 231-2 Graux. The theme of adul- 
tery is referred to also in 26, 71-2, 98 = 218, 228, 
234, Graux. 
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With such arguments, however, we are not now concerned. It is clear from the 
frequency with which Choricius returns to the subject of mimic adultery that it was 
a typical feature of the stage of his day. I shall make one more quotation, in which 
the effective word is the first one: woAAa yap émi oxnvis TeAovpevwv Traryviwy eK 
eis TeAos oddev ceuvornros 


Although the general theme of adultery was popular on the stage for at least seven 
centuries, it is not to be suggested that the same plot was used throughout. There 
must have been many variants on the type. It is possible, however, to form a fairly 
definite conception of a plot of this class which was famous during the earlier part of 
this period, and which may be taken as typical of them all. 

In his sixth satire Juvenal writes: 


quid fieri non posse putes, si iungitur ulla 
Ursidio? si moechorum notissimus olim 
stulta maritali iam porrigit ora capistro, 
quem totiens texit perituri cista Latini?? 


On this passage the scholiast writes : ‘qui totiens superveniente marito sub cista celatus 
est, ut in mimo’. 

A married woman, in the absence of her husband, has admitted her lover. The 
husband returns suddenly, and she hides her lover in a large chest. This is certainly 
the essence of the plot ; and in this form, as we have seen, though not necessarily on 
the mimic stage, it was known to Horace more than a century before Juvenal. Mimes 
seem to have been, in general, short, depending more upon the portrayal of character 
than on the development of an intricate story; it may, for this reason, be unwise to 
attempt to expand this framework into a play containing several scenes, built up 
after the fashion of a modern comedy. The only necessary part of the plot that has 
been omitted is the climax: some sort of discovery scene is essential, or the play will 
lack point. 

Regarded in its barest form, then, this Adultery Mime may have consisted 
of a single scene—I use the word in its modern sense—which was placed indoors, 
perhaps in the woman’s bedroom; for St. Chrysostom, it will be remembered, 
mentions the use of a bed.’ It began with the two lovers on the stage. On the 
entry of her husband, the woman concealed her paramour in the chest, where he 
stayed until he was almost smothered—for this seems to be the sense of Juvenal’s 
periturt ;* Horace’s contractum genibus tangas caput points to the same conclusion. 
At last he was discovered, and the three characters appeared on the stage together 
for the denouement. 


™ Choric. Apol. Mim. 108 (Teubner edn., 
p. 369) = 236 Graux. 

2 Juv. 6. 41-4. 

3 Chrys. 6. 558 = Migne, P.G. lvi. 543: ... 
pvoapa tis Spauara, This ex- 
pression surely disproves Reich’s translation 
(Der Mimus, pp. 120 and 609) of xAivyn as das 
Sopha. The use of the word ‘orchestra’ does not 
seem to have any special significance; cf. Isid. 
Etym., 18. 43 = Migne, P.L. Ixxxii. 658: ‘scaena 
autem erat locus infra theatrum in modum 
domus instructa cum pulpito, qui pulpitus 
orchestra vocabatur, ubi cantabant comici, 
tragici, atque saltabant histriones et mimi.’ Also 


4599-15 


Chrysostom himself, in the passage already 
quoted (7. 423 = Migne P.G. lvii. 427): 7d0ev yap 
of Trois ydpots ; amd Tis 
ravrns ; oi rods ; 
amo Ths opynotpas éxeivns ; 

4 The scholiast, however, seems to have 
thought it an allusion to Latinus’ coming death: 
‘qui postea propter adulterium Messalinae puni- 
tus est’; and on 1. 35: ‘Latinus autem mimus 
quasi conscius adulterii Messalinae uxoris 
Neronis, ab ipso occisus est.’ This information, 
however, may be untrustworthy; see the dis- 
cussion in the article on Latinus in Pauly- 
Wissowa, xii. 937-8. 
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In the time of which Juvenal was writing, the three parts were made famous by 
the actors Latinus' and Corinthus and the actress Thymele. Latinus was a well- 
known archimime, whose name occurs more frequently in literature than that of any 
other mimic actor; Thymele and he often played together.? Latinus is never called 
a stupidus. Accordingly, when Juvenal caustically inquires, 


mortem sic quisquam exhorruit, ut sit 
zelotypus Thymeles, stupidi collega Corinthi 


the only possible conclusion is that the stupidus in the mime played the part of the 
cuckolded husband. Friedlander, commenting on this passage, suggests that Corin- 
thus may have played the part of a slave; but this is contradicted by an allusion of 
Capitolinus to the Adultery Mime, in which the stupidus asks a slave for the name of 
his own wife’s lover.* 

So we may imagine the three: characters, the elegant young gallant—cultus 
adulter, Ovid calls him—played by the archimimus; the pretty, wanton, and clever 
girl, who finds no difficulty in tricking her husband (verba dat stulto callida nupta viro) ; 
and the husband himself, fat, stupid, bald-headed, and ugly, fit only to be made a 
mock of by the quick-witted pair of lovers. The weight of the ridicule was directed at 
the simple gullibility of the husband, and not at the lover ungracefully concealed in 
the chest.’ If Reich had remembered this, he would not have been so ready to deduce 
from the words shouted by Caesar’s soldiers as he rode in triumph—wrbant, servate 
uxores, moechum caluum adducimus—that the moechus calvus was a character in the 
Adultery Mime.® 

One may now, perhaps, make an attempt to elaborate the scanty information given 
by Ovid and Juvenal into a complete little play ; but it must be with the proviso that 
one should not, as Reich does,’ stress too closely the analogy between the requirements 
of ancient and modern audiences. 

The opening scene® may perhaps be conjectured from the passage of Capitolinus 
already quoted. The stupidus, that is, the husband, asks a slave for the name of his 
wife’s lover. This must occur before he returns to surprise his wife entertaining the 
young man. If it is to be taken as a regular part of the mime, and not a scene added 
specially for the occasion (for the pun on Tertullus would not, of course, have been apt 
at other times), then it is clear that the husband’s suspicions are already aroused. 
respondit ille ‘iam tibi dixi ter, Tullus dicitur.’ 


1 C, J. Grysar, ‘Der rémische Mimus’, Sz- 
et de hoc quidem multa populus, multa etiam 


tzungsb. der phil.-hist. Classe der k. Akad. der 


Wissenschaften, Bd. xii (1854), Heft 2, p. 267, 
calls Latinus the composer of the Adultery 
Mime, but there is no evidence of this. On p. 297 
Grysar himself says that the composer is un- 
known. 

2 Suet. Dom. 15; Juv. 1. 36, and scholiast; 6. 
44, and scholiast ; schol. on 4. 53. Mart. 2. 72. 3; 
3. 86. 3; 5. 61. 11; 9. 28. 1; 13. 2. 3. He is men- 
tioned with Thymele in Juv. 1. 36 and Mart. 1. 
4. 5. 

3 Juv. 8. 196-7. 

4 Capit. M. Ant. phil. 29. 1-3: ‘crimini ei 
datum est quod adulteros uxoris promoverit, 
Tertullum et Tutilium et Orfitum et Moderatum, 
ad varios honores, cum Tertullum et prandentem 
cum uxore deprehenderit. de quo mimus in 
scaena praesente Antonino dixit, cum stupidus 
nomen adulteri uxoris a servo quaereret, et ille 
diceret ter “Tullus’, et adhuc stupidus quaereret, 


alii dixerunt patientiam Antonini incusantes.’ 
See below. 

5 In a parallel scene in Mr. J. B. Fagan’s play, 
And So to Bed, it is the unfortunate Mr. Pepys, 
hidden inside a ‘marriage chest’, who has to bear 
the brunt of the joke. This situation, whatever 
its treatment, is of course still very popular. I 
need refer here only to the Russian comic opera, 
Sorotchintsi Fair, which was produced in London 
at the Savoy Theatre in the autumn of 1941, and 
to a recent film burlesque, Twin Beds. 

6 Suet. Div. Iul. 51; Hermann Reich, Der 
Mimus, Berlin, 1903, p. 194. 

7 Op. cit., p. 563. 

8 A modern writer would probably begin his 
play with a scene in which the assignation be- 
tween the lovers was made, but we have no right 
to assert dogmatically that the ancients felt the 
same necessity. 
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Two courses are now open to him. He may leave the house himself, with the expressed 
intention of returning sooner than he is expected, in the hope of catching his wife red- 
handed ; in this case, the next scene will show the girl admitting her lover. Or he may 
decide to cross-examine her at once. But his dull wits are no match for her quickness. 
It may be imagined how easily she evades his challenge, possibly allaying his sus- 
picions by allowing him to make love to her; his absurd appearance and clumsy 
movements make this quite farcical. It is a simple matter for her then to concoct 
some errand that will necessitate his leaving the house.' 

With her husband safely out of the way, as she thinks, the girl admits her lover. 
The love scene proceeds,? but is brought to a sudden conclusion by the unexpected 
return of her husband. There is no time for the lover to escape; the girl hides him in 
a large chest, which is conveniently placed, perhaps on one side of the room. She faces 
her husband; their conversation continues at least for a short time, to increase the 
suspense, and it is not to be imagined that it is without reference to the situation. 
Perhaps, whether innocently or otherwise, he wants to get something out of the chest, 
and the girl has to use all her ingenuity to put him off. Perhaps, like King Charles in 
And So to Bed, though without his malicious intent, he sits on it and drums on it with 
his heels. There is unlimited scope here for the mime with the gift, common to his 
profession, of ready improvisation. Perhaps, too, the dialogue is spattered with 
doubles entendres; for these were an ever popular form of mimic humour. At all 
events, this scene lasts long enough for the unhappy lover inside the chest to become 
almost smothered. Lack of air, if nothing else, compels him to reveal himself, and the 
secret is out. 

Here is clearly the climax of the plot ; but what happens now? Are the guilty pair 
ready with some fictitious story which allays the poor husband’s fears? In some such 
way ended the piece that Ovid had seen: 


cumque fefellit amans aliqua novitate maritum, 
plauditur et magno palma favore datur.3 


Or does the fat and awkward husband burst out in clownish rage, and bellow, as in 
Choricius’ day, xdAe maida and pdyaipdv tis depérw?* The ensuing scene, with the 
debonair young lover neatly eluding every attack, with the girl using all her feminine 
ingenuity to speed his escape, and with the clumsy buffoon, rushing about wildly, 
stabbing the empty air, tripping over his own feet, perhaps even falling into the chest, 
which lies conveniently open, may be left to the imagination. 

With this riotous scene the farce may have come to an end.’ As we have seen, 


1 Martial 11. 7 describes a similar situation, in 5 Grysar (op. cit., pp. 253-4) suggests that the 


which it is the woman who wants to absent wife caresses her husband into forgiveness, citing 
herself. The epigram begins: Juvenal, i. 35 (of a delator): 


iam certe stupido non dices, Paula, marito, quem Massa timet, quem munere palpat 


ad moechum quotiens longius ire voles, Carus, ut a trepido Thymele summissa Latino, 
‘Caesar in Albanum iussit me mane venire, where he accepts Heinrich’s emendation wt for 
Caesar Circeios.’ iam stropha talis abit. the generally received reading of the MSS. et. 


Other excuses—a sick relative, or a disorder of  F°: he says, if ef be read, then Latinus the 


h ted in the lines that follow, ¢lator is himself afraid of a delator, which is 
impossible. But this is the whole point! Zt is 


i : id the correct reading, and the reference is to some 
non satis incestis temerari vocibus aures ; 


. . incident, whether real or imaginary, taking place. 
adsuescunt oculi multa pudenda pati. in real life and not on the stage. There is no need 


for Turnebus’ interpretation (Adversarit, Basileae, 
1631, 20. 8. 23 ff.): ‘mimi igitur argumentum egit 
cum ea (sc. Thymele) Latinus, in quo cum ea ut 
in aliena uxore moechus pene deprehendebatur, 


Cf. the passage of Lampridius already quoted. 

3 Ovid, Tr. 2. 505-6. 

4 Choric. Apol. Mim. 55 (Teubner edn., pp. 
356-7) = 224 Graux. 
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however, Choricius postulates a different finale. He is trying to convince his hearers 
that mimic plays are not, in fact, of an immoral tone, and that vice is punished on the 
stage, as it is in real life. So his husband—deceived, but not stupid—pauses for 
reflection. He rejects the knife, which a slave has brought at his command, and 
instead brings the guilty pair to court. There the judge threatens them with severe 
punishment—and here Choricius’ argument breaks down. The punishment is not, in 
fact, inflicted. The stupidus is duped again. The lovers escape. The whole thing is a 
farce after all. éei 5¢ Tis TO ypHpa, TO Tépas avdrois eis Twa Kat 
yéhwra Ajyer: mavTa yap eis Kat 

There is reason to believe that a trial scene was of common occurrence in the 
Imperial mime.’ But it entails rather a large cast, and it may, perhaps, have been a 
late addition to the play dealing with adultery. Juvenal, like Ovid, mentions only 
three characters, the husband, the wife, and the lover; and in his day the little tale 


of cuckoldry may have been complete with them. 
R. W. REYNOLDs. 


_ COLERAINE, NORTHERN IRELAND. 


2 Choric. Apol. Mim. 30 (Teubner edn., p. 351) 
= 219 Graux. 

3 Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, (48), 358 ff.; Origen, 
Ep. ad Afric. de Hist. Sus. 11 = Migne, P.G. xi. 
73 ff. (cf. Africanus, De Hist. Sus. ep. ad Orig. = 
Migne, P.G. xi. 44 A); Amm. Marc. 30. 4. 21. Cf. 
Acta Sanct. v. 122; xi. 213. 


vel marito de adulterio aliquorum delatione sus- 
pectus erat: sed dolosam et astutam moecham 
ad maritum allegavit, quae ei os sublineret, et 
periculo Latinum et crimine eximeret.’ Such a 
scene does not fit in with the plot as I imagine it. 

2 Choric. Apol. Mim. 54-5 (Teubner edn., pp. 


356-7) = 223-4 Graux. 
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THE ATHENIAN ALLIANCES WITH RHEGION 
AND LEONTINOI 


THE two epigraphical monuments which have preserved parts of the treaties of alliance 
between Athens, on the one hand, and Rhegion and Leontinoi,' respectively, on the 
other, must be studied together, for both treaties had their old preambles erased in 
433/2 and their validity reaffirmed as of that year.2 The new preambles, both dating 
from the same day,’ were inscribed in the erasures and juxtaposed, somewhat 
awkwardly, before the body of the old texts that still remained. 

The fact that the later preambles were longer than the earlier has already been 
noted.* The text of the treaty with Rhegion had a stoichedon line of 33 letters, as 
presumably did also the original preamble ; the new preamble has a stoichedon line of 
34 letters. The treaty with Leontinoi had a stoichedon line of 17 letters, valid also for 
the original preamble; the new preamble has a stoichedon line of 18 letters. One 
should also observe that in J.G. i. 51 (Rhegion) the first eight lines occupy rather less 
space than an original seven, and that in J.G. i*. 52 (Leontinoi) the first fifteen lines 
occupy only the space of an original fourteen.5 

Hence the lengths of the original prescripts can be precisely determined. That in 
the treaty with Rhegion contained 7 x 33-+6° = 237 letters; that in the treaty with 
Leontinoi contained 1417+ 37 = 241 letters. Presumably they were of the same 
form, and the difference between the earlier and the later lengths of preamble sug- 
gests that in place of the later phrase én’ Adcevdos dpyovros Kai rés Bodés Kpitiddes 
mporos eypappareve the earlier text had merely 6 deiva Epye, recorded in its normal 
sequence after the name of the epistates.* Since the ambassadors of the earlier date 
must also have been different from those of 433/2 one can make no restoration, except 
in skeleton form, nor can one have quite the confidence about the earlier decrees, 
as about the later, that they were both enacted on one day. Certainly they were 
not inscribed by the same mason, for J.G. i?. 51 is much more carefully cut than 


t J.G. i*. 51 (Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr., No. 58) for 4 Cf. Michel, Recueil, No. 1430, who cites the 
Rhegion; J.G. i?. 52 (Tod, op. cit., No. 57) for observation of Wilhelm; cf. also R. P. Austin, 
Leontinoi. Further references are given by  Stoichedon Style, pp. 39-40. 

Hiller (in the Corpus) and by Tod. See also 5 R. P. Austin, Stoichedon Style, p. 33, gives 
A. E. Raubitschek, T.A.P.A. Ixxv, 1944, p. 10, the measurements for the chequer units of J.G. 
note 2. Apparently Hiller copied a mistake of i*. 51 as o-0138 m. across and o-o176 m. down in 
Dittenberger, Syll.3, No. 71, in his reference to _ lines 1-8, and 00143 m. across and 0-022 m. down 
Foucart’s article, which should be corrected to in lines 9-15; he also gives the measurements for 
read Rev. arch. xxxiii, 1877, 384. Roberts— the chequer units in J/.G. i*. 52 as o-o21 m. both 
Gardner, Manual, No. 12, also give a mistaken, across and down in lines 1-15 and 0-023 m. both 
though different, reference to Foucart. across and down in lines 16-32. An excellent 

2 The depth of surface removed by the erasure photograph of J.G. i*. 51 is published by Austin, 
on J.G. 51 was o-oor m., just enough op. cit., Plate 6. 
expunge the letters. Evidently none of the © The additional letters in line 9, to the end 


letters had been weathered before 433/2 deeper of elze. 
than they were originally cut. A. H. Smith 7 The additional letters in line 16, to the end 
of efze. 


reported to Bauer (Kilio, xv, 1917/18, p. 189) 


that he could see scattered traces of the earlier 
prescript, but I have myself been unable to see 
them. Bauer (loc. cit., p. 188) reports from 
Athens that the depth of surface removed from 
IG. i*. 52 was ¢. 0-002 m. 

3 This is extremely probable ; cf. Tod, op. cit., 
p. 126, 


8 Cf. 1.G. i. 19, 22, 82, 94, 103, 108, 109, 110, 118, 
120. The archon was sometimes named before the 
epistates, as in J.G. i?. 119. For the name of the 
archon in i*. 19 see Raubitschek, T.A.P.A. 
Ixxv, 1944, p. 10, note 3. Raubitschek, op. cit., 
Pp. 12, gives a new text of J.G. i. 20. 
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I.G. i*. 52, and by a quite different hand. So far as the general character of the 
lettering can determine, the later preambles in the erasures may well be the work of 
one man. 

In the treaty with Rhegion, for example, the earlier seven lines may have appeared 
as follows: 


STOIX. 33 
[Qeoi: mpéoBes éx ‘Peyio hoi rév youppayia] 
[v €mo€cavTo Kai Tov 
[Edoyoev rét Bode Kai S€uor.. 
[€mpurdveve,....2.... eypappdreve, .3.] 


A similar text, in fourteen lines, can be reconstructed for the treaty with Leontinoi. 
In each case there were probably three ambassadors and a secretary, as was evidently 
true later, though there is no room to restore the word ypaparevs in line 4 of J.G. i?. 
51. This may have been omitted through an oversight, and probably was, for there 
was ample room to cut the complete text in eight lines without changing the stoi- 
chedon order from 33 to 34 if the stonecutter had not counted into his calculation the 
extra ten letters belonging to ypayparevs.' On the other hand, the omission of zpéros 
in 52, line 10, from the phrase (émi) rés BoAés Kpuriddes mpéros éypappareve 
may have been intentional.2 The engraver had already won space for the longer text 
by increasing the stoichedon order from 17 to 18 and by compressing the writing to 
make room for an extra line. He could not have cut zpéros without further compres- 
sion, adding still a second line or increasing the stoichedon order. Either expedient 
would have left an unsightly lacuna, of eleven spaces in line 15 if he increased the order, 
or of fourteen spaces in the new line 16 if he added’a line. These considerations may 
have made the intentional omission of zpéros seem preferable. 

The texts of the treaties have remained unaltered. They are largely broken, and 
have been variously restored. It is now assumed that the Athenian oath to Rhegion 
began as follows (J.G. i?. 51, lines 10 ff.): 


10 [--7dv 5€ dpxov] hopoodvrov Adeva 
[tor Kara Eorat Kai adoAa Kai h 
haravra 7a an’ ‘Adevjaiov ‘Peyivois xa 
[i xouppayous, Kal mo 
[roi Kai Sixavot Kai io]yvpoi Kai aBAaBés 

rs [Kai Kai dfeA€coper [Tos €] 
[xOpos tos ‘Peyivov - -------- 

t Austin, Stoichedon Style, p. 40, comments on letters.’ Austin did not comment on the omis- 


the engraver’s addition of an extra line to care’ sion of the word ypapparevs, for had it been 
for the longer prescript. Then his observation included both the extra line and the extra 


continues: ‘But he also added an extra stoichos 
on the right-hand side of the new prescript, so 
that it had thirty-four letters to the line. This 
was unfortunate; the result was that, at the end 
of the new prescript, he had ten vacant spaces 
dividing the new part from the old; if he had 
not added the extra stoichos he would have had 
a gap of only two spaces. Evidently, therefore, 
‘this engraver neglected to plan the spacing of 
the new prescript exactly with the help of the 
drawn chequer, or else he miscounted the 


stoichos would have been necessary. Apparently 
the engraver planned the chequer pattern cor- 
rectly, and calculated the number of letters 
correctly, but became absent-minded after he 
had begun the cutting. 

2 Hicks, Gr. Hist. Inscr., No. 40, thought 
that mpéros was accidentally omitted; see also 
Roberts—Gardner, Manual, No. 13. Hicks-Hill, 
Gr. Hist. Inser., No. 52, make no mention of it, 
and do not restore it in their text. 
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The letter after o¢eAécoyev in line 15 is epsilon, not tau, so some adjustment is 
necessary. One may read, perhaps, - - €[dv to Séovrat - vel sim. - 
In line 10 the reading hooodvrov seems to have become accepted, but not without 
grave questioning. Although Hicks reported the initial H in his majuscule copy of 
18747 and there read dyuoodvrwy, he gave the letter as an intended nu in his version of 
1882, reading [- - opxo](v) duocdvrwv.3 Foucart comments at length :* ‘A la ligne 10, la 
copie de M. Hicks donne de plus que les précédentes la lettre H, quoique éwoodvrwv 
n’ait pas l’esprit rude; en revanche, pour ne pas dépasser le nombre de lettres fixé 
pour la restitution, il faut supposer que l’aspiration rude n’a pas été notée devant 
épxov. Cette double irrégularité est loin d’étre rare dans les inscriptions du V* siécle; 
mais elle disparaitrait si l’on admettait, au lieu de H, la lecon N, derniére lettre de 
dpxov.’ The letter is in fact nu. Only the right-hand stroke is preserved, but it slopes 
(as if from nu) and is not vertical (as of the rough breathing), nor does it come down to 
the bottom of the line as would be required of a stroke of H.5 It is unnecessary to 
follow the various versions of the text given by Dittenberger,® who thought the letter 
was H but who wished to read N, or of Roberts—Gardner, who followed Hicks (in 
1882)’ and Dittenberger,® or of Michel (1912) and others.? The correct reading of lines 
10-11, epigraphically as well as stylistically, is [- - rov 5€ hdpKo]v duocdvrov ‘Abeva 
[toe - -]. 

There is a more serious error in the tradition of line 12. The letters on the stone 
before ‘Peyivois are AION, and of no one of them can there be any doubt. The latest 
versions restore here A@evjaiov, with no warning that the delta is being arbitrarily 
read as alpha. In earlier texts one was usually given a warning. Dittenberger, in the 
first and second editions of the Sylloge, Roberts—Gardner, Hicks, and Hicks—Hill all 
restored Afev](a)iov, in effect, and recorded the correct reading of the stone in notes. 
Michel restored [- - Adwavra ra am’ ‘Adevjaiov, but noted ‘le marbre porte AION’. In 
the third edition of Dittenberger’s Sylloge Kirchner’s version has ‘Adev]aiov, with a 
dot beneath the alpha and with a note that the stone reads AION. Foucart, in 1877, 
included the alpha in brackets as a restoration, and commented upon Hicks’s pub- 
lished note’® as follows: ‘A Ja ligne 12, la pierre porte AION, mais l’éditeur anglais 
regarde la premiére lettre comme une faute évidente du graveur pour A; je n’ai pu 
trouver de combinaison conservant le A.’ The tradition, from Boeckh’s time to now, !? 
has been to read these letters as part of the phrase dm’ ‘Adevjaiov. Foucart alone 
shows that he tried to restore without emendation, and he felt obliged to admit failure. 

These lines need a complete recasting, for the formula of oath ought not to begin 
before the initial words yov’p)uayor éodpefa in line 13. Thus the oath for Leontinoi 
began, and it is the normal form when a document ratifies an alliance, as is known to 

1 The remains of this letter are correctly horizontal, was evident to me when I saw the 
shown by Hicks, Inscr. British Museum, i, stone, though I re-examined it on 25 February, 
No. V. Roberts—Gardner, Manual,No.12,thought 1946, to make doubly sure. 
they might belong to pi, and suggested zavzi © Sylloge’, 24; Sylloge*, 25; Sylloge*, 71. 


obéver, tentatively, as a possible supplement. 
There is no downward stroke at the right, as of 
pi, so epsilon is the only letter possible. This may 
be seen in the photograph published by Austin, 
Stoichedon Style, Plate 6. 

2 Inscr. British Museum, i, No. V. 

3 Gr. Hist. Inscr., No. 39. 

4 Rev. Arch., xxxiii, 1877, p. 387. 

5 This observation was made in the British 
Museum on 11 January, 1946. The stroke may be 
seen in Austin, Stoichedon Style, Plate 6. No 
trace of the cross-stroke, either sloping or 


7 Though Hicks and Hill in 1gor set the 
standard, incorrectly, for the accepted text by 
reading the rough breathing before épuocdvrov. 
Cf. Hicks—Hill, Gr. Hist. Inscr., No. 51. 

8 Roberts—Gardner, Manual, No. 12. 

9 Michel, Recueil, No. 1430, reads hopocdyvrov. 

10 Inscr. British Museum, i, p. 15: “The 4 at 
the beginning of line 12 is clearly a blunder 
for A.’ 

11 Rev. Arch. xxxiii, 1877, p. 388. | 

12, i. 74. Boeckh too had 4JON in 
majuscule. 
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have been the case with J.G. i. 51. So whatever one may wish to restore from line 10 
to line 13 it will have to be preliminary to the oath itself. Epigraphically, it must also 
contain the letters AION in line 12. 

I suggest that the alliance with Rhegion should be read as follows: 


I.G, i?. 51 
433/2 B.C. STOIX. 34 
ex ‘Peyio rév youppaxiav 
Kai tov hdpxjov, KA€avdpos Xoev 
Adloevdos apyovros kK 
5 [ati rés Bodés hé. Kpitid]Ses éypayp 

[dreve Edoyoev BolAée Kai S€uor, A 
[Kapavris émpuTdaveve, X lapias éypapparev 
[e, Tysdyoevos émeordtje, YY YY YY YYYY 
[as youppayiav Kai STOIX. 33 

10 [‘Peyivois: tov 5€ cuoodvrov ‘Adeva 
[tor hiva & 7a mavra Kai ddodAa Kai h 
[amAG ‘Adevaiov és “Peyivois, xa 
[ra rade Guvivres* 
[rot Kai Kai io]yvpoi Kai aBAaBés 

15 [és aidtov ‘Peyivots Kai] €[av 7] 
[o - - - ------------ |. 


448 B.C. 


The restoration in lines 12-13 obviates the political difficulty of reading kali 
xovppdyxots --], to which Bauer objected,? but which has been adopted by many 
editors. Moreover, there is a restoration of proper length in line 15 preferable to Kat 
émitédevot Kal ovx,? and the precise formula of oath begins with yovp]uayor in line 13. 
But most important is the utilization of the letters AlON which still exist on the stone 
in line 12 and which thus need no modern emendation.* 

The evidence is that this treaty was originally made in perpetuity, a conclusion 
which throws new light on a passage of Thucydides (4. 63. 1). In the speech which 
Hermokrates of Syracuse is reported to have made to the Sicilians at the conference 
of Gela, he advised joint action in expelling the Athenians (allies of Rhegion and of 
Leontinoi), and as a counter-measure against them he advocated that they themselves, 
the Sicilians, should make a covenant together for all time (cai adroi padvora pev és 
didvov EvpPdpev). He undoubtedly knew, and Thucydides knew, that the treaties 
which Athens had with Leontinoi and with Rhegion were és aidvov. Similar treaties at 
home would be an appropriate defence. The phrase és aiévov now appears in the 
Athenian treaty with Rhegion. Its equivalent, as will soon be evident, also appears 
in the treaty with Leontinoi. 

The original text of the treaty between Athens and Leontinoi begins in line 16 of 
I.G. i?. 52. This document has been supplemented by several small pieces since the 
days of its first publication, doubtless the fragments to which Hicks and Hill referred 


1 Silenos died in Athens, and was buried in 
the Kerameikos, where his metrical epitaph has 
been discovered. Cf. Arch. Anz. xlvi, 1931, p. 
216; R.E.G. xlv, 1932, p. 214. 

2 Klio, xv, 1917/18, pp. 190-1. Cf. also S. 
Accame, Riv. di Fil. xiii, 1935, p. 75. 

3 Michel, Recueil, No. 1430, restored [és tov 
hdmavra xpévov Kai] dpeddcopev - - (too long by 
two letters); Kirchner, in Dittenberger, Syll.3, 


71, restored [és rov aici xpdvov kai] - - 
(too short by one letter). 

4 The restoration here adopted in line 15 was 
suggested by John S. Galbraith of Merton 
College, who rightly observes that such a sup- 
plement is necessary in the terms of the oath to 
substantiate the motivation as it appears in 
line 12. 
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in rgor,’ and most of which are now included in the text of the Corpus. One small 
fragment (E.M. 6855 A), not included, belongs to the last lines of the inscription and 
shows the following letters: 


E A © 
| O | 
vacat 


The assignment to J.G. i?. 52 is noted on the squeeze in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, but I suggest no restorations, and the fragment plays no part in the argument 
which follows. The other pieces deserve careful attention. 

In line 1 the top of the initial theta is preserved. Bauer saw the top of epsilon, 
and it is still visible to-day.? 

In line 21 the letters NMA fall beneath the letters AIA of line 20. 

In line 22 the letters |N fall below MA, and at the end of the line the letters pre- 
served are “|O, the first of the three being either alpha, gamma, or delta. 

In line 24 the letters = O fall beneath Al, and the last three letters are clearly MOZ. 

In line 32 the final letter is [. 

These readings show that the text has suffered much from the failure of editors to 
observe the stoichedon order below line 15. There are certain irregularities, but as the 
inscription was cut the stoichedon pattern of 17 letters in each line was strictly pre- 
served.3 The irregularities were introduced by subsequent correction. Upsilon of 
xovppaxtay in line 16 had been inadvertently omitted and was later engraved in 
violation of the order. The two accusatives Aevaios (line 17) and Aeovrivos (line 18) 
were changed to datives by the adding of iotas outside their stoichoi. This too was in 
correction of an error. It seems obvious that the stonecutter, when he made the 
mistakes, was under the impression that he was writing the sentence youppdxos elvas 
Adevaios Aeovtivos Kai tov dpxov dévat Kai On remembering that the 
sentence had been begun réy pév youppayiay elvar, though not too successfully begun 
even so, he had to change Adevaios to Adevaious and Aeovrivos to Aeovrivois.* What 
other mistakes this stonecutter made we do not know, but I suggest that he again 
wrote Aeovrivos (accusative) in line 22 and A@evaios (accusative) in line 26, and that 
both were similarly corrected to datives.5 Thus one has in lines 20-7 the actual texts 
of the oaths exchanged. The inscription may be read as follows: 

IG. i*. 52 

433/2 B.C. STOIX. 18 
mpéoBes ey Aecov[r] 
ivov hoi réy xovppaxi 
av Kai Tov h 
dpxov, Tiéevop Ayabox 

5 Aéos, Léats I'Aavxio, 
Aov *Exoekéoro, ypappa 


1 Gr. Hist. Inscr., No. 52: ‘several small frag- 
ments of this inscription, hardly allowing of 
restoration, are still unpublished’. These are 
probably the same as those that Bauer (Klio, xv, 
1917/18, p. 191, note 2) says had been attributed 
by Wilhelm. 

2 Klio, xv, 1917/18, p. 188. 

3 Austin, Stoichedon Style, p. 51, did not fail 
to note the stoichedon order. It is misleading to 


speak here of an ‘ordo turbatus’, as in the notes 


preceding J.G. 52. 


+ Bauer, Klio, xv, 1917/18, p. 188, note 2, 
recorded this putting of OJ in one space and 
observed: ‘Die Ursache dieser Schreibung von 
Diphthongen scheint eine lautliche zu sein.’ This 
is too pedantic a solution. There are no laws of 
phonetics involved, for the whole aberration 
may be charged solely to the absent-mindedness 
of the engraver. 

_ § There can hardly be any doubt about the 
restoration of the letters IN in line 22, spaced as 
they are, as part of the word Aecovrivors. 
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revs Qedripos Tavpio 
xo en” Adaevdos apyovT 
os Kal Bodés hé Kp 
10 uTiddes €ypappdreve: 
Kat 
S€uor, Axapavtis € 
mpuTdveve, Xapias 
appareve, 
15 emeorate, KadXias 
c. 448 B.C. pev 2TOIX. 17 
v elvar Abevaigus Kai 
Aeovrivas Kai tov 
Kov Sévat Kai Séyoac 
20 dé ‘Adevai 
[os 
[t dddAo0s [aBAa]Bds- 
[Aeovrivo]s 
25 [at* ovvpaxor 
[Adevaiors aidior}] ado 
[Aos Kat aBrAaBds* 
[ 


3° 


The text is stoichedon throughout, with 18 letter-spaces in each of the first fifteen 
lines and with 17 letters in each of the subsequent lines, except where we have noted 
the errors (as above) and have posited an error in line 21 and extra iotas to change 
other unwanted accusatives into necessary datives. For both Leontinoi and Athenians 
the oaths were simple, brief, and identical. They promised each to be allies of the 
other, without guile and without injury, for all time. The restoration déiévox of lines 
22-3 and 26 is of itself almost an epigraphical necessity, but it finds support in és 
di}Svov of I.G. i2. 51 and in és didvov of Thucydides, 4. 63. It is validated by the fact 
that when these early treaties were reaffirmed with new preambles in 433/2 the treaties 
were themselves in no way disturbed: they still stood on their monuments of stone, 
unchanged, to be cherished and observed for ever.’ 

My only suggestion for the lacuna in line 21 is embodied in the text. The asyn- 


deton in line 24 is harsh, but I have no alternative to offer except possibly that of an . 


assumed dittography: [Aeovrivo]s [[o[s]] 5€ - - -. 
There is little to be added to what has already been said about the original date. 


* The utilization of the old stones was thus formly pebbled and was not prepared to have 
not merely a matter of economy; cf. Tod, Gr. anything placed upon it. This stele has also a 
Hist. Inscr., p. 126. Bauer, Klio, xv, 1917/18, bevel along the right side where the lateral and 
p. 189, records that J.G. i?. 52 has anathyrosis _ reverse faces join, cutting about o-or m. off each 
(Anschlussflache) on top, a fact which might adjacent face. The back of the stone is rough- 
point to a superimposed sculptural adornment picked, but fairly even, and along the side and 
and hence to a willingness to tolerate a long top of the reverse is a band ¢. 0-03 m. wide 
erasure rather than discard a valuable relief. dressed down with a drove chisel. At present 
However this may be, the stone in London has __ the stone measures 0°318 m. high, 0-228 m. wide, 
no anathyrosis; the top is delicately and uni- and o-og2 m. thick. 
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ATHENIAN ALLIANCES WITH RHEGION AND LEONTINOI or 


The epigraphical evidence points to a year c. 448, possibly later.’ It is not inconsistent, 
I think, with the terms of a ‘perpetual’ alliance to find that after ten or fifteen years 
its provisions were reaffirmed. Nor is there reason to doubt that these original texts 
may have been the zaAava Euppayta mentioned by Thucydides (3. 86) in 427/6. Accame’s 
attempt to prove the contrary leaves much to be desired :? his epigraphical argument 
that the present preambles are of the same date as the unerased text of the treaties 
is worthless,3 and he would have us believe that ambassadors in 427, ignoring the 
alliances of 433/2, appealed to a previous alliance which he dates earlier than 454/3.* 

Whatever the diplomatic history of the fifth century may have been, either these 
alliances of 433/2 are themselves the zaAa:a évypayia or they replace it. They cannot 
have been ignored, or have been considered as non-existent in 427, even by so formi- 
dable a rhetorician as Gorgias. He must have appealed, in Athens, directly to the 
texts of J.G. i?. 51 and 52. If there had been an earlier alliance, he may have men- 
tioned it to show the longer continuity of good relations, and this may indeed be what 
Thucydides means by zaAad. But this is not essential. Gorgias claimed that the 
alliance was of long standing, which was true even of the epigraphical texts, and if 
he wished he could have argued that it was all the more binding because recently 
renewed. But the inscriptions carry the date back no earlier than c. 448. 

B. D. MERITT 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDY, 
PRINCETON, N.J., U.S.A. 


' Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr., p. 126, suggests 446 has restated the time-relationship correctly. 
or later; but sigma with four bars was in fact 4 Earlier, that is, than the alliance with 
generally used as early as 448. Segesta, but this must now be dated in 458/7. 
2 Riv. di Fil. xiii, 1935, p. 74- See Raubitschek, T.A.P.A. Ixxv, 1944, p. 10. 
3 Wade-Gery, J.H.S. lii, 1932, p. 216, note 43, 
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NOTES ON DRACONTIUS 


THE complete works are to be found in the two editions of F. Vollmer, viz. Monum. 
Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant., vol. xiv, 1905, and Poet. Lat. Min.?, vol. v, 1914. Vollmer has 
done much for the text of Dracontius, but his obstinate faith in the accuracy of 
scribes frequently led him to preserve patent corruptions, some of which he seeks to 
defend with grotesque explanations. The following passages are amongst those in 
which the text as presented by Vollm. seems to me in need of amendment.' The text 
quoted is that of the P.L.M. edition and the page numbers refer to the M.G.H. 


1. De laudibus det 


The text depends mainly on the single manuscript B (Bruxellensis, 12th cent. ; 
B? = the scribe’s own corrections of B}?, i.e. B), from which is copied M (Vaticanus, 
15th cent.), and copied from M and successively each from the other are V (Vaticanus, 
15th cent.), R (Rehdigeranus, 15th cent.), U (Vat. Urbinas, 1481) ; assistance is given in 
places by two sets of excerpts, viz. C (centones cod. Berolinensis, 9th cent.) and A 
(Alcuin’s excerpts, cod. Bamberg., 1oth cent.), and by the irresponsible recension 
(bk. 1, vv. 118-754) of Eugenius, Bishop of Toledo (Eug.; died 657). The poem was 
edited with a commentary by F. Arevalo (Arev.), Rome, 1791 (printed in Migne’s 
Patrol., vol. Ix), the text being based on U. 

1. 82-5 nescia mentiri rerum cognata fidelis 
conseruat natura fidem pietate parentis 
participans, quaecunque forent mundoque minentur, 
ostentis uentura monens. 


Nature gives warning of impending events by various signs and portents. 

82. It is strange that rerwm cognata (B) should hitherto have passed muster. 
Vollm. has no comment; in the Thes. Ling. Lat. the passage is cited along with Satisf. 
61 under cognatus used in the transferred sense of similis, conuentens ; Arev. refers to 
Satisf. 61 littera doctiloquax apibus cognata refertur,?, commenting ‘scilicet conue- 
niens ; et fortasse legendum est rebus cognata’. It might be just possible to take rerum 
with natura, but cognata neither means conuentens nor yields sense of any sort. I 
suspect that rerum cognata conceals the expression rerum gnara ; cf. Arnob. Nat. 2. 24, 
p. 67. 24 adulescentulum ... gnarum rerum et humanitatis... in finibus constitutum, 
Mar. Victorin. Gen. diu. uerb. 30 Iesum gnari rerum dicunt . . . filium esse. We might 


read 
nescia mentiri uel rerum gnara fidelis ; 


Drac. like other late poets found uel a convenient substitute for et (cf. Satisf. 230 nescia 
feruoris uel leuitatis inops, sc. senectus), and he so uses it frequently. It is very 
possible that wel dropped out and that guara miswritten gnata was enlarged by some 
light-headed scribe to cognata (cf. B’s reading linguam for quam in 1. 617). 

A reading closer to the manuscript would be rerumque gnara (for the error cf. 1. 
673 where B reads comissa, Eug. rightly guo missa), but the lengthening of -qgue would 
be noteworthy.’ 


1 Other passages were dealt with by me in rare, and the position of -qgue in the foot does not 
Class. Quart., vol. xxxiii, pp. 157-62. here favour its lengthening. It is to be observed 

2 Here cognaia = ‘having kinship with’. that, in the case of a short final vowel preceding 

3 According to Crusius, Rémische Metrik, p.7, amute+liquid, Drac. shows numerous examples 
lengthening takes place where a short final vowel _ of lengthening in arsis, but one or two only, and 
precedes gn. Examples, however, appear to be _ these are uncertain, in thesis. 
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NOTES ON DRACONTIUS 93 
I. 477-83 temptat seducta maritum 


et capit insontem iam noxia femina uictum. 
circumuenta perit, sed circumscripta fefellit. 

nec circumscriptor serpens inpune triumphat. 

nam postquam et iuuenis uiolata mente comedit 
funereos sine lege cibos in morte futurus, 

mox sapit infelix, quid prauum, quid sit honestum. 


481. utolenta B, uiolata B? C Eug. The expression uiolata mente, which has been 
taken to refer to Adam’s corruption by Eve (‘Adam seductus’ Vollm.), is to say the 
least very unnatural. With utolata we might have expected a word such as lege 
(cf. 2. 530 uiolata lege polorum), which occurs, however, in the next verse. Nor is the 
true reading likely to be wtolenta, which merely represents an error on the part of B 
for utolata, into which it was subsequently corrected by the scribe (B?). We should, 
I think, read uttiata mente, an expression which occurs in Orest. 884 sed uidet interdum 
uitiata mente furentem | nil sano sermone loqui (Orestem). 


1. 496-8 hos increpat ore tonanti, 
sacrilegos quos iura dei calcasse profanant, 
dum quaerunt ullas foliis uel rupe latebras. 
Adam and Eve attempt to hide from God and are rebuked. 


497. quos B, qui Eug. Arev., guod Traube; calcasse B, calcando Eug. Arev., calcata 
Peiper. Vollm. explains ‘qui cum pudenda obtegunt produnt se sacrilegos iura dei 
calcasse’, citing (though not quoting) for the use of profanare = prodere Pallad. 
I. 35. 2 interest ut res profanata non ualeat, and Apul. Met. 5. 11 si (nostra secreta) 
profanaueris. Not many, however, will find confirmation of Vollm.’s interpretation 
in either passage. A correction, attractive in its simplicity, is that suggested (subse- 
quently to Vollm.) by Walter (Wien. Stud. xlv. 111), viz. profanat, the infinitive calcasse 
being taken as subject. We should, however, expect Adam and Eve to be referred to 
as profaning the laws of God rather than as being themselves profaned by their 
sacrilege ; cf. 1. 624 qui legis sancta profanant. A very Dracontian reading would, I 
suggest, be tonanti sacrilegos, qui tura det calcasse probantur ; profanant may well have 
developed through a copyist’s repeating the letters an in probantur, while the substitu- 
tion of guos for gut would be readily caused by assimilation to the preceding sacrilegos. 
For the use of probare, of which Drac. is fond, and similar verse-ending cf. Satisf. 295 
non quaerit ueniam qui nil peccasse probatur, Ovest. 922 qui me purgasse probantur. 


1. 690-2 qui tantum pius est, quantum decet omnipotentem, 
et nulla uirtute minor nisi uerberis ira, 
sed uoto, nam sponte bonus pietatis amore. 


692. sed uoto (B), which Vollm. seeks to explain as = sed libenter, is meaningless ; 
the reading of Eug. sed uotis et sponte suggests mere patching; Arev.’s correction et 
uoto, which he interprets as = et uoluntate puntendt, takes us no farther. The error 
must lie in uoto; what we need is a word appropriate to sed, whose use with a single 
contrasting or limiting word is favoured by Drac. (cf. 1. 2 hoc carmen, sed mente 
legat, dum uoce recenset, Romul. 10. 526 et flentes sed non sua funera plangunt). 
Read sed tusta ; tr. ‘but it is an anger which is just, for he is of his will good and shows 
a fatherly love’ ; cf. Orest. 9 iniustos, sed iure, deos ratione feroci ; the expression tusta 
iva occurs in Romul. 8. 291 Aeacides iusta succensus in ira. 


I. 707-9 qui de thesauris uentorum flamina mittit 
et frenat rapidas in tempestate procellas, 
grandinis atque niuis uenientis quae sit origo. 
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709. uententis (B) can hardly be said to possess meaning. A simple correction 
would be uementis; but the corruption must lie deeper, for the whole verse as being 
descriptive of tempestate is inappropriate. The true reading is almost certainly that of 
Eug., whose text contains among the rubbish much that is of value, viz. gut noutt 
for uenientis ; cf. 712 f. qui scit, quo nitidus crystallus uentre creatus, | candida mate- 
ries, glacies imitatur aquarum. 

2. 170-4 tunc demersus obit populus, qui saeua asi 
Israelitarum plebi, quae facta superstes 
uindice naufragio: tali sub clade doletur, 
qui fuit ante metus; mox libera turba tonantis 
mutatum miratur iter. 


172. doletur B, deletur RU, aboletur Arev. The reading of B is absurd. Anyone 
familiar with the Scriptures will know that sorrow or regret were not among the 
emotions aroused in the Children of Israel upon the drowning of their oppressors in the 
Red Sea; a less edifying picture is revealed in 801 ff. laudauere deum, sed plus de 
morte natantum ; | sexus uterque deo magnas in laude choreas | certatim resonant et 
palmis tympana pulsant | et celebrant uincente deo saltando triumphum. Arev.’s 
correction aboletur is feeble. What we miss is a word in contrast to metus expressing 
joy, exultation, triumph, etc. ; very appropriate would be triumphus (cf. 804 above), 
the substitution of which for doletur would give us a typically Dracontian sentence, 
i.e. ‘as a result of such a calamity that which was (they who were) before an object 
of fear, is (are) become an object of triumph’. For the use of triumphus cf. Romul. 
10. 202 si caelum, si terra tui sunt, alme (Amor), triumphi, and for the verse-ending 
ib. 5. 218 meruit de clade triumphum. A somewhat similar type of sentence occurs in 
Laud. det 1. 343 iam cutis est qui puluis erat, 659 quod fumus erat, stridet iubar ignis 
anheli, 698 puluis erit quae dura rigebat (rigebant Peip.),' Orest. 569 fit nutrix quae 
mater erat. I would suggest that doletur is a miswriting for a previous deletur (so 
corr. back RU), and that clade deletur may be a corruption of clade triumphus which 
originated with a copyist’s repeating the last syllable of clade and writing something 
like clade detriaif’ (cf. Laud. det 2. 179 where for datur esca polorum, rightly read by 
M, B! has datur ursa polorum, which B? corrects to d. sca pulorum) ; or deletur may 
possibly represent a clumsy and unmetrical conjecture inserted to fill a gap caused 
by the dropping out of triumphus at the end of the line. 

2. 360-5 est homo grande malum: legis transgressor et audax 
criminis inuentor, scelerum repertor et auctor. 
inmemor auctoris, mortis dux, terminus aeui, 
oblitusque sui, tper trans inimicus et hostis 
omnibus atque suus, solus sub tempore paruo 
transgreditur praecepta dei. 

362. For terminis aeui (B) Arev. reads germinis Euae, but suggests terminus aeut, 
admitting, however, that the expression is unintelligible to him. This latter conjecture, 
as involving the change of but one letter, Vollm. found irresistible and forthwith 
incorporated in his text, adding in his index (s. terminus) the obscure note ‘terminus 
aeui proprit homo’. The phrase terminus aeut occurs in Virg. Georg. 4. 206 ergo ipsas 
quamuis angusti terminus aeui | excipiat, Sil. 3. 134 cunctis stat terminus aeui, and 
elsewhere, and means ‘limit, end, of life’; it would indeed be difficult to account for 
its use in the above passage. Read smetie dux atque minister; cf. 2. 578 mortisque 
ministros (Ennod, Carm. 1. 14. 7 necis minister), 537 poenae intremuere ministri (so 
Vollm., pena ut tremuere B). We may assume that the corruption arose through the 
transposition of the syllables minis and ter (i.e. terminis, so B) and of atque. For the 

Perhaps petra rigebat ; Eug. ineptly reads quem dura ligabant. 
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passage in general cf. 424 ff. nos sumus auctores nostris, heu, cladibus ; omnes | paupe- 
riem gemitus mortem tormenta dolores | nos nobis facimus peccando sponte maligne. 

363. per) t(ra)ns B, patrans M, patris M°, perstans Skutsch, patrits Buechel., 
post trux Vollm. (M.G.H.), perpes Brakman. Of the suggested corrections perstans 
(i.e. ‘persisting’, ‘persistent’) is both appropriate and is nearest to the manuscript 
reading ; cf. Romul. 10. 189 Triuiam te, Luna Diana, | confiteor perstans. 


2. 380-4 cum flumina pontus 
obrueret pontumque nocens absconderet imber, 
cum moribunda fretis siluestria cuncta natarent 
et genus aequoreum spatietur montibus altis, 
ac pariter pelagus uastas gestiret in undas. 

383. pascat(ur) in montib(us) B, paciat in B?, pascit in M}, pascit sub M3, pascens in 
Arev., spatietur Vollm. The latter conjecture is not inapposite (cf. 3. 308 illic securi 
spatiantur ubique chelydri), but a reading both closer to the manuscripts and fully 
appropriate would be fotratur (for the error cf. 779 paciatur B, potius Arev. Vollm.), 
a verb used by Drac. in Romul. 2. 40 priuignoque suo potiatur blanda nouerca. 


2. 456-8 fabula certa foret Phrixei uelleris aurum, 
famam scaenaei uerax arietis haberet 
per populos certamque fidem sine crimine tanto. 


In the early days of man golden-fleeced rams existed in real life. 


457. scaenaet (‘in scaenam prolati per Medeae fabulam. adiectiuum singulare’) is 
Vollm.’s correction of scenet (B, Schoenet Glaeser unintelligibly) ; uerax = uerus, 
sc. artes. For the unusual formation scaenaeus (= scaenicus) we need rather better 
authority than that of B, which appears to be the only testimony to its existence. 
Read rather scaenalis, an adjective which occurs in Carm. epigr. 1559. 11. Drac., like 
his contemporaries, is very fond of adjectives in -alis and appears to have two new 
formations to his credit, viz. coruscalis and diademalis. 


2. 567-73 Iuda miser ueniam si uel speraret, haberet ; 
sed memor infandae tamen et sine nomine culpae 
credidit infelix nil iam ueniale mereri 
iudicioque suo ueniae subtractus abiit. 
redditur argentum, scelerata ad colla pependit 
uix tandem iustus, nam nec permansit auarus, 
expensus obiit se mox ultore seuero. 


573. expensus (B), which has no apparent meaning, is explained by Vollm. as = 
scelere solutus. The verb expendere is sometimes used with poenas (= ‘pay a penalty’) 
and it also occurs with scelus (= ‘pay for’, ‘expiate’), but the use of expensus in 
the sense ‘discharged of a crime’ requires confirmation indeed. Vollm. appears to 
have felt misgivings about the text at one time and records a previous conjecture of 
his, viz. et pensus. The latter word is presumably to be regarded as a past participle 
pass. of pendere (pendeo) bearing an active sense, i.e. ‘having hung’ ; this would repre- 
sent a very exceptional usage for which the closest parallel in Drac. is Romul. 9. 219 
occasus in armis. Arev.’s correction suspensus is nearer the mark, but fails to account 
adequately for the manuscript reading. 


There is, moreover, further and hitherto unnoticed matter for suspicion in this . 


line, viz. the form obit. It should be noted that the form favoured by Drac. for the 
3rd sing. perf. of the compounds of ire is -it. There occurs indeed only one instance 
elsewhere in Drac.—and that is doubtful (see below)—of the form -s##, viz. abit in 
570, and but one instance of -iwit, viz. 2. 108 subiuit (cf. rut in Orest. 447), in each case 
at the verse-ending ; otherwise the poet confines himself to the contracted form. 
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For expensus obtit read et suspensus obit and the passage is satisfactorily healed ; 
cf. 2. 170 tunc demersus obit populus, Romul. 5. 214 Minturnas depulsus obit, 9. 190 a 
quo uictus obit, Orest. 392 inde ferox percussus obit, etc. The verse, it will be noticed, 
is improved by the removal of the metrical feature -pensés involved in both Vollm.’s 
and Arev.’s text. The words et suspensus begin a verse also in Romul. 8. 388. The error 
may be readily explained by the dropping out of the first syllable of suspensus, the 
development of the resultant et pensus into expensus, and the enlargement of obit 
to obit. 

In 570 for abiit it seems preferable in view of the lengthening of 7 as well as the 
absence of -ii¢ forms elsewhere in Drac. to read abiutt (so M?). It is, however, to be 
observed that (a) u-forms in the perfect of abire are rare (according to the Thes. they 
are not found, but cf. Cypr. Gall. Gen. 979 testatus abiuit, id. Iud. 336 ueneratus 
abiuit), and (0) instances of -i#¢ are cited by the Thes. for Damas. Carm. epigr. 670. 7 
genitoris abiit, Carm. epigr. 520. 6 bella subiit, while 7#¢ and 7 are read in Ven. Fort. 


(see Leo). 


2. 621-5 arbitrio posuit clemens deus omnia nostro: 
libera mens hominum est peccare aut uiuere sancte, 
libera uota dedit : quando sperare uelimus, 
credere si placeat, facile est nam posse mereri. 
credidit Abraham dominoque est factus amicus. 


623 f. quando sperare uelimus, etc. (B), which most readers will find obscure, Vollm. 
makes no attempt to explain. Arev.’s interpretation, viz. ‘libera ergo uota quae 
habet homo, sperandi, quando uelit, credendt, si placeat, ut ait Drac., nihil sunt aliud 
nisi ipsa uoluntas hominis gratia dei supernaturali excitata et praeuenta, quam potest 
abicere, si uelit, aut ei assentiri, si placeat’, etc., imposes a strain on the Latin without 
yielding any satisfactory sense. What the sentence lacks is an apodosis appropriate 
to the guando-clause. The difficulty may be removed by the small correction 1am 
(or possibly nos) for nam in 624; tr. ‘whenever we hope, provided we choose to believe, 
it is already easy to secure (what we hope)’. The poet then proceeds to give examples 
of the fruits of belief (cf. 684 f. exegit quid plena fides et credula, dixi, | quid non 
credentes mereantur, dicere cura est). Somewhat similar is 757-60 nam siquis erit mise- 
ratus egentis, . . . si impetrare uelit, uel ut impetret ista meretur (s#a B, sta Vollm.)." 
For the use of welle in a weakened sense in 623 cf. 2. 716 sine fine mali peccare uolentes, 
3. 99 quam sit insipiens contemnere uelle perenne, and for that of posse in 624 cf. 3. 
670 nil peto difficile (spes est mihi posse mereri). 


2. Romulea 
The text depends on N (Neapolitanus, 15th cent.), a scribe’s reproduction of a copy 
which Parrhasius made of an ancient Bobbio manuscript ; in the case of the tenth poem 
both P.’s copy (N) and the scribe’s reproduction (n) are extant. The poems were edited 
by Duhn (Leipzig, 1873), and Baehrens in Poet. Lat. Min.1, vol. v (1883) before Vollm. 


6. 75-9 florea purpureas retinebant frena columbas 
et rosa blandifluas rutilans nectebat habenas, 
lilia sunt inserta rotis ; iuga pulchra uolucrum 
uerbere purpureo Cypris iubet ire iugales, 
remigat ammotis pennarum plausibus ales. 


77. vosis N, rotis Vollm. 78. tugales N, ire, iugalis remigat Buechel. Duhn, placing 
comma after vosis. Vollm. reversing his practice of adhering to a corrupt text has here 
introduced a change where the text is sound. For the conjecture vots nothing can 


t Or ipse? cf. Romul. 5. 60 nec <haec> tamen ipse meretur. 
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be said ; besides destroying the poet’s meaning it saddles him with the nonsensical 
repetition zuga ...tugales. It is curious that the passage should have been misunder- 
stood also by Buechel. and Duhn, misled seemingly by the juxtaposition of sunt and 
inserta (with their reading, moreover, cf. Stat. Ach. 1. 58 telo iubet ire iugales, which 
Vollm. quotes). Baehrens alone stayed his hand, reading with N 


lilia sunt inserta rosis iuga pulchra uolucrum ; 


tr. ‘lilies mingled with roses form the birds’ fair yoke’ (just as the reins are made of 
flowers). Venus’ car is described in similar terms in 1o. 157 ff. roseis frenantur habenis, | 
candida puniceis subduntur colla rosetis | (nam iuga sunt compacta rosis); cf. ro. 
559 f. currus (Medeae) taeda fuit, sulphur iuga, temo bitumen | et rota cupressus. 
Lilies and roses appear in combination also in 6. 8 dent alba coronas | lilia mixta 
rosis (SO 7. 45). 
10. 188-92 ‘omen adest’, inquit, ‘Triuiam te, Luna Diana, 

confiteor perstans, heres Proserpina mundi; 

nam tria regna tenes: tu caelo Cynthia regnas, 

uenatrix terrena micas, capis atria Ditis, 

tempora distribuens regnis et cursibus apta.’ 


192. apta (N edd., acta n) offers no satisfactory sense, whether it be taken, as it 
presumably is by Vollm. (ind. s. cursus), with tempora, or whether it be regarded (as 
no doubt by Duhn, who punctuates after distribuens) as parallel with distribuens. 
Sense may be achieved by the small correction apia<ns> (sc. regna) ; tr. ‘assigning 
times to your domains and equipping them with courses’. A close parallel in language 
is to be found in Laud. dei 1. 217 ff. officia stellis, numeros et nomina iussit, | tempora 
distribuit, loca contulit, . . . cursibus aptauit, and also in 3. 5 nomina dans astris et 
stellas cursibus aptans. For the use of cursus in the above passage we may compare 
8 f. fata retorquet | ad cursus quoscunque udlit (Medea). 


non est haec uictima digna: 
non torta ceruice iacet, male palpitat, artus 
erigit impatiens et saucius ante dolorem, 
sanguine membra carent. 
Medea, pierced by the shafts of Cupid, declares that Jason, whom she is about to 
slay at the altar, is no propitious victim. 


10. 243-6 


244. Both Baehr. and Vollm. punctuate wrongly, placing a comma before instead 
of after artus (as Duhn). The expression palpitat artus occurs in Romul. 5. 281 moriens 
tremibundos palpitat artus, and also in Orest. 728 male partitos per uulnera palpitat 
artus, the source being, as Vollm. points out, Lucan. 6. 754 tunc omnis palpitat artus 
(which he considers Drac. to have misunderstood ; but others as well as Drac., e.g. 
Housman, have regarded omnis artus as accus. plur.). In view of these passages there 
seems little doubt that artus in 244 is to be taken with palpitat, not erigit. As object 
to erigii it might be possible to understand aritus, but the sentence would be made 
clearer by our reading tmpatiens <se> et (the omission of se being due to haplography). 

non torta: Jason is an unsatisfactory victim, says Medea, because he wriggles so. 
torta ceruice presumably means ‘with crooked, twisting neck’, and the words must 
describe a restless behaviour of the neck corresponding to the palpitations of the 
limbs, etc.; non is therefore inappropriate. contorta, a suggestion of Peiper’s, which 
Vollm. records, meets this objection. I should, however, prefer to read nam torta, 
the confusion of xam and non in manuscripts being, of course, frequent enough. 


Vv. 244 f. will read accordingly: 
nam torta ceruice iacet, male palpitat artus, 


erigit impatiens se et saucius ante dolorem. 
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10. 484-9 interea Medea nouam formare coronam 
coeperat et niueis miscebat sulphura ceris: 
pix et stuppa ligat, species dat quattuor artis 
mascula tura cremans, sterili suffire cypresso 
cura fuit cyproque ligat, quod naufraga puppis 
perdiderat ; cristata manus sancire iubetur. 
Medea prepares the fatal crown for Glauce. 


486. Vollm. with his usual liking for the forced and unnatural takes (ind. s.u.) 
species as = effigies humanas, explaining ‘Iasonis Glauces et filiorum ipsius’, and 
(p. 433') artis as = arte factas, no doubt seeing in the passage a reference to the prac- 
tice, favoured among witches, of fashioning and maltreating waxen images of their 
victims. In this case then the effigies were to be part of the crown; but they are one 
short! Medea had already promised herself five victims, including Creon (425 ff. 
quinque dabo inferias). : 

The word species (cf. O.F. espice, Engl. spice) came to acquire the sense of ‘spices’, 
‘aromatic herbs’, ‘drugs’, ‘ingredients for medicines’ (Macrob., Marcell., Pallad., etc.) ; 
cf. the following passage from Drac.’s fellow African, Corippus, viz. Iust. 3. 22 ff. 
tura Sabaea cremant, fragrantia mella locatis | infundunt pateris et odoro balsama 
suco. | centum aliae species unguentaque mira feruntur. Such a meaning the word 
must have in the above passage as well as in v. 14 quae carmina linguis | murmuret 
aut urens species quae nomina dicat (Medea), | haec uatem nescire decet, where 
Vollm. again explains species as = effigies (rightly understood by Duhn as = aromata; 
a very similar passage is Anthol. 17. 331 ff. (Medea) urit odoratam nocturno in lumine 
cedrum | scillamque elleborosque grauis et sulfura uiua, |... uoce uocans Hecaten ; 
et non memorabile numen |... uocat). A further example of this usage occurs in 
Laud. dei 1. 745 pietate medelam | inpendes cui, sancte, tua, medicamine nullo | quod 
species terrena parat (so taken by Arev.; Vollm. explains species terrena as = genus 
hominum) ; we may compare Marcell. Med. carm. 9 ff. istic repperies per nomina perque 
medellas | descriptas species et pondera mensurarum | congrua, etc. 

The phrase species artis remains, however, obscure (hardly = ‘guileful drugs’), 
and must, I think, be unsound. Baehr.’s conjecture avis involves only a small correc- 
tion, but a reference to altars does not here seem appropriate. A possible reading 
would be arti, i.e. ‘four drugs she adds to her handiwork’ (for avs = ‘work of art’ 
see Thes. s. ars 673. 9 ff.). A word descriptive of species would, however, be very 
suitable and I would suggest that we read atras (with dat understand coronae) ; cf. Plin. 
Nat. 17. 33 atrae degeneresque herbae, Virg. Georg. 2. 130 atra uenena, etc. ; in v. 1 
uirginis atrae the adjective is applied to Medea herself. 


3. Orestis tragoedia 
Manuscripts are B (Bernensis, gth cent.), and A (Ambrosianus, 15th cent.) derived 
in Vollm.’s view from B. Editions referred to below are those of Peiper (Breslau, 1875), 
Baehrens, P.L.M.1, vol. v (1883), Giarratano (Naples, 1906), together with Rossberg’s 
Materialen zu einem Commentar iiber d. Orest. trag. d. D. (Progr. Hildesheim, 1888-9). 
520-7 et stetit ante toros ambobus uisus Atrides 
in somnis, non qualis erat post bella triumphans, 
sed qualis cecidit percussa fronte bipenni ; 
tristis iners tremulus, gemitu suspiria rumpens ; 
pallida puniceo perfuderat ora cruore 
et tremulas languore manus; ceruice uacanti 
ac pede uincla trahens quibus est abstractus ab aula, 
‘non pudet, o iuuenes’, dixit,... 
The ghost of Agamemnon chides Orestes and Pylades for their inactivity. 
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525. cerutce uaganti (BA edd. except Vollm.), which must mean a neck which is 
insecurely attached to the trunk and keeps wandering about (toned down by Ross- 
berg to ‘mit schwankendem, wackelndem Nacken’), suggests a ludicrous picture. 
Vollm. reads uacantt, seduced apparently by Lucan. 9. 261 quaerisque iugum ceruice 
uacanti, where the meaning is ‘now that your neck is free’. For wacanti, which to most 
readers will be unintelligible, he invents a meaning appropriate in his view to the 
context, viz. ‘cui paene deest caput’ (ind. s. waco); N.B. a ghost that was entirely 


-s.u.) headless might find difficulty in addressing the young men. A very suitable reading 
jaa would be cerutce labantt, i.e. ‘with sinking, drooping neck’ ; cf. Sen. Agam. 786 f. quid 
prac- ista uates corpus effusa ac tremens | dubia labat ceruice? Luc. 2. 204 uix . . . pro- 
hate cumbunt, dubiaque labant ceruice, Laus. Pis. 75 fessa labat mihi pondere ceruix. 
. one Such a corruption might be due to a copyist’s being influenced (as copyists sometimes 
425 ff. were influenced by a letter in an adjacent word) by the wu in ceruice to write ceruice 
uabanit ; this would readily become ceruice uaganti. 
pices’, | 566-71 ast ubi sortitus nascendi iura peregi, 
etc.) ; flumine pectoreo dedit ubera lactea labris, 
22 ff. dulcia nectareum fundentia mella saporem: 
lsama fit nutrix quae mater erat, regina ministra, 
word exhibet affectus patrios ignara soporis. 
muret haec pater, haec mihi mater erat pugnante parente. 
where | Orestes, appalled at the thought of slaying his mother, refers to her loving care of 
mata ; him as a babe. 
umine 
caten: 570. affectus patrios (BA edd.), which must mean ‘a father’s love’, ‘a love like that 
ae to | of a father’, makes nonsense ; the context clearly requires a reference to a mother’s 
| quod love. Vollm., never at a loss, explains patrios (ind. s.u.) as = maternos without further 
. genus | elucidation. Rossberg, apparently alone in appreciating the impropriety, conjectures 
perque proprios (= suos) for patrios, translating ‘und sie beweist ihre Liebe dadurch, dass sie 
sich den Schlaf raubt’. A more satisfying reading would, I suggest, be affectusque 
rugs’), pios; cf. 541 natus amore pio flammatus morte paterna, Romul. 8. 113 f. (parentum) 
correc- pius ardor adfectus dispensat. We may suppose that -gue dropped out from the verse 
eading and that fos was subsequently enlarged to fatrios, no doubt under the influence 
of art’ of pater in the following verse (cf. patrios manes in 576). For the position of -que 
Ye very cf. Romul. 2. 100 horrent Alciden Nymphae mirantur Hylanque, etc. 
i a 755-60 ‘si placet ulcisci genitorem’ dixit ‘in ambos, 
in v. I Pyladis me dextra necet, necet ensis et idem, 
et super ossa ruam recidens spirantis Egisti, 
| et, scelerum complex et nostri criminis auctor, 
| mixtus uterque cruor testabitur omnibus umbris, 
derived | consortes scelerum quia sors manet una malorum.’ 
I, 1875); | Clytaemnestra begs leave to die, if die she must, by the hand of Pylades and over 
rac the body of Aegisthus. 


758. It is surprising that editors have not been content to accept the natural 


interpretation of this passage. Either the first e¢ (so BA) is emended so as to produce 
a somewhat lame reference to Aegisthus, viz. gut Haase Peiper (who also suggests 
est) Baehr., hic Giarra.; or the reading of the manuscripts is misunderstood, viz. by 
Vollm., who places a comma after e¢ (and unaccountably includes the words scelerum 
complex et... criminis auctor, . . . cruor in his grammatical synopsis p. 432? among 
examples of appositional usage), thereby producing nonsense, and by Rossberg, who 
resorts to the desperate suggestion that the words complex and auctor are in loose 
apposition to Egistt. 
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Editors seem to have been misled by their assumption that the words in 758 
must apply to Aegisthus, no doubt having in mind v. 22 criminis ultorem dum criminis 
amputat auctor (cf. Romul. 10. 419 f. (Iason) qui criminis auctor | ipse fuit). On the 
contrary they are here very appropriately applied by Clyt. to herself (remove comma 
after Egisti in 757 and after e¢ in 758 and place a full stop after auctor). What more 
natural than that she should cry ‘Let me fall over the body of Aegisthus, seeing that 
I am both an accomplice in the villainy and the instigator of our crime’? Clyt. is 
thinking mainly of the murder of Agamemnon, a crime of which she was the undoubted 
instigator (though not in Drac. the perpetrator), and the words nostri crimints auctor 
are a just self-description ; cf. the cry of Orestes in 750 praelato pastore ducis tu colla 
cruentas, and Pylades’ reference to her in 590 iugulatricem patris. The word auctor 
is often used of a woman, so in Romul. 2. 163 genetrix . . . numinis auctor; cf. Sen. 
Med. 979 ipsam sceleris auctorem horridi (Medeam), etc. 


873-6 nam miser ingeminans Agamemnona saepe uocauit. 
audierat sollers Iphigenia nomen Atridis: 
‘hostia, dic, quis eras, aut cur Agamemnona clamas?’ 
saucius ille refert : ‘ego sum miserandus Orestes.’ 


Orestes about to be sacrificed by Iphigenia calls out the name of Agamemnon. 


876. saucius (BA), which has found general acceptance save with L. Miiller, who 
proposed the not very happy correction ocius, is surely unsatisfactory. “‘Bekiimmert’ 
(so translated by Rossberg) Orestes in the circumstances might well be, but the use 
of saucius in reference to the mind rather calls for some further explanatory word ; 
the reader would certainly in this context take the adjective in its literal sense and be 
puzzled (cf. Romul. 10. 245 saucius ante dolorem, where Medea protests that Jason is 
unsuitable for sacrifice as he keeps tossing about and is wounded before he is hurt). 
saucius is, I think, a corruption of anxius, which was perhaps written ancsius, or 
ancxius, and we should, I suggest, read anxius in its place. 


A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 
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THE SIXTH-CENTURY ATHENIAN DECREE ABOUT 
SALAMIS 


Tuis famous decree, which is the earliest Athenian decree preserved on stone, is 
printed e.g. by Hiller in JG. i?. no. 1, and with a materially different text by Tod in 
SGHI. no. 11. A small new fragment was published in Hesperia, vii. 264. Restorations 
continue to differ widely and fundamentally. In Hesperia, x. 301-7, Meritt has dis- 
cussed recent suggestions, and has submitted his own text on p. 307; on p. 305 is a 
drawing by Raubitschek of the whole monument on the basis of Meritt’s text. 

The physical facts are (I believe) pretty well settled by Meritt’s discussion. Lines 
1-6 are strict stoichedon, of 35 letters each :' 7-9 almost as strict, of 24 letters: 10 is 
crowded at the centre and has 25, but 11-12 again have 24 letters each. The length of 
line is determined with virtual certainty by line 5. In my judgement Meritt’s restora- 
tion of the last four lines, 9-12, is completely satisfactory (though not of course all 
certain : the gaps are too large and the parallels too few). My doubts are about lines 2, 
4, and 6-8, with a trivial change in line 1.2 I also offer an alternative in 12. 


Line 1 
In 1 Meritt’s A@evaroc seems to me an improvement on oxovrac or KAepoxoc. I 
would suggest the singular rather than the plural (from such parallels as Tod 21. 1 
Aoppov rov and to write Adevaov]. In 5 pucBor is 
certainly singular, and this means that pu[cOJov in 4 is also, almost certainly: the two 
singular participles in 5-6 (one restored, but virtually certain) suit this idiom. 


Line 4 
If we restore singulars generally, then the plural [h]o[«t pucBopevor] in 4 will be 

uncomfortable ; and it is so anyway before [ro(u) prcBouevov] in 5. The readiest course 
is to return to Hiller’s text: 

(i) €a pe exer 
or (cf. no. vi below) : | 

(ii) €a pe [prcBopevoc : 
or else (changing the sense entirely, and making it the condition that the lessee must 
be of the same family as the lessor) : 

(ili) €a pe ovx[evoc et | 
All of these are one letter short at the end of the line: this might perhaps be excused 
on the supposition that the interpunct occupied a letter-space.* Unless we allow a 


1 The strictness must not be exaggerated : the 
preserved part of the stone shows irregularities 
which could not have been exactly predicted. I 
incline to think that line 4 had 34 letters, for 
the reason given in note 4. 

2 I do not question Tod’s and Meritt’s supple- 
ment in line 3 8 ple. Hiller’s 
de xAepoc je makes good sense: xAepoc need not 
refer specially to Klerouchoi since it is a common 
word for ‘property’ (cf. the titles of Isaios’ 
speeches; and Hesiod, Erga 341). But it is one 
letter short and I think it unlikely that this 
could be due to the interpunct just before (see 
n. 4); moreover, if we used the singular (as I 


would prefer) this would probably shorten it by 
another letter still: r[ov xAepo(y) ple. 

3 Cf. Tod, SGHI. 33, lines 23-4, ho Kvocio{c] | 
ev ho Se ev Kvocor; ib. 34, lines 1-2, 
tov fevov pe hayev: € tac Xadedoc: tov Oravbea 
rov Xadeea: € rac Oravbidoc. 

+ The six main clauses of the decree are prob- 
ably separated from each other, and from the 
concluding formula, by six main interpuncts, in 
lines 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 12. (Sc. 3-point interpuncts: 
the 2-point stop between [r]ptaxovra and 
5p[axpor] in line 10 is another matter; it is prob- 
ably intended to isolate the numeral, and in the 
draft it was perhaps written ‘:444:’.) Only 
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letter-space to the interpunct, I do not see how ho pucBopevoc can be got into the 
line. Either, then, 

(a) the lessee is not the subject of this ea(w) we clause, nor the direct object (since 
is equally impossible to get in): an indirect object, [r]o{e 
pucOopevor}, will fit the space ; 

or else | 
(b) the lessee is not called ho pucbopevoc but something else: e.g. ho herepoc? 


Alternative (a) is of little use. We do not know what condition is required; it 
might be that the lessee shall live on the leased land: this could be expressed as in 
(i) or perhaps (ii). But this condition loses its force if the lessor is subject and the 
lessee the indirect object, e.g. 

(iv) €a pe ouxlev edger prcBopevor| 
Nor can I find anything better along this line. [See Additional Note on p. 104.] 
Alternative (b) would allow e.g. the following restoration: 


(v) €a pe [herepoc exer] 


means ‘I settle’ in a land not my own: so Tydeus ev Apye: eivos wy oixilerar 
(Soph. fr. 799). This would give a good sense (cf. no. ii above) : the lessee must be an 
Athenian who will settle in Salamis and replace the lessor as a unit of man-power. 
Possibly one might write 

(vi) €a pe ex [et ho herepoc] 


But if this sense be right I prefer suggestion (iii) above. 

Since we do not know what condition was expressed in the ea() we clause, the guess 
which claims certainty will need to be more convincing than any of these can be 
shown to be, so far.' Of my six suggestions, no. iv is no doubt impossible: I would 
put first no. iii (suggested to me by Meritt), and second no. v. With (iii) the interpunct 
must be taken as filling a letter space, with (v) it must not. 


Line 6 

The Athenian in Salamis (we learn in 3-4) may not let his property except in 
certain circumstances: in those circumstances, he may. The next clause is [ea]v de 
pucBor amorwiev---]: ‘if he lets it, he must pay’, etc. Is this a fine for illegitimate 
letting, or a tax on legitimate letting? Since we have not zapa rode or any such phrase, 
the latter alternative should be considered. Azorivew indeed practically always 
implies some forfeit ; but I would understand that the leasing, though permitted, did 
carry a forfeit. Further, since this is an early use of the word, we may fairly cite 
Homer: where the word is used of due payment, with no notion of punishment, as 
for instance, (I” 286) and even evepyecias amorivew (x 235). 

The current supplement takes the payment to be a penalty and puts it at a 
multiple of the pucBdc: [ro to Hiller, [ro tpumAactov to Tod and 


the first and last of these six are on the stone. In 
4, 8, 10 the interpunct seems to be demanded by 
the Se which in each place introduces the clause 
following: in 7 both interpunct and 8e are lost. 
In none of these cases does the interpunct 
appear to affect the count of letters, unless in the 
case before us, line 4. In both extant cases, 
however (sc. 3 and 12), it more or less upsets the 
stoichedon order ; and in 12 it actually occupies a 
letter-space. Both these derangements are soon 
compensated by some slight crowding. (We can 
observe this on the stone in 12: in 3 the derange- 


ment is much smaller and the compensation may 
be safely presumed. Cf. p. 101, n. 2, above.) It is 
possible that in line 4 the cutter felt himself too 
near the end of the line to compensate, and 
therefore lost one letter-space. It should be 
noted that four interpuncts out of the six fall in 
lines 7-12, which are so widely spaced that com- 
pensation offered no problem at all. 

! The same unknown condition perhaps ap- 
plied to Lemnos in 386 B.c.: JG. ii. 30b 4 pyre 
pucOweat mAnv [- - -], cf. ibid. line 7 [xaBamjep rou 
ec Sadap[wa ---]. Cf. SEG. iii. 73. 
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Meritt. What is this puc8ds? I doubt if uucfds can mean ‘rent’, for which the normal 
Greek is picfwors or (possibly) picAwua. If a multiple of the rent is what is meant, 
this could be expressed e.g. by [rpimAactov ro or pucBoc]. But 
a multiple of rent seems an inappropriate penalty for an illegal transaction : how long 
is the rent to be deemed to run? fora month? a year? This would have to be specified : 
but anyway a rent which is ex hypothesi illegal is an unsuitable measure. But for a 
tax, a percentage of the rent is reasonable enough. The percentage will be due monthly 
on the monthly rent or yearly on the yearly: it will make no odds and it need not be 
specified which. We could write e.g. 


hexare[pov Sexarev to pucOoparoc (or tec pucBoceoc)| 


Lines 3-6 
The part immediately concerned with the leasing of land will now be as follows 
(the subject is rov ABevarov) : 
pt[cOlov €a pe ovx|evoc et ea] 
5 v de To Kat To 
icBovra hexare[ pov Sexatev To picOoparoc] 
ec -] 


The letting of land is, somehow, restricted. In what way restricted, we have to guess: 
however done, it was probably done with an eye on man-power. The main preoccupa- 
tion of the whole decree is probably defence (man-power here, crparevecOat above, 
horrAa below), or more specifically the position of the Salamis emigrants in the general 
military lay-out. 
Line 2 
In line 2 ates sounds too emphatic, to my ear. We might write rada (sc. raAAa) 


instead : | 
[hore Ser reAev 


but I would prefer to simplify the whole phrase as follows: 


ouxev €a, [Kar Te|Aev [ha ectw actor] 
cu TeAev Kat 


‘let him dwell in Salamis, and pay the dues that men in Athens have to pay, and serve 
in war’.? 

This is open to some of the criticism which Meritt has brought against Wilhelm 
(Hesperia, x. 302). The infinitives must all depend on ea(v) ‘allow him to’,? and whereas 
ouxev is a privilege reAev and crparevecOar are burdens: can the latter two reasonably 
depend on ea(v)? I think they can. Partly, the burdensomeness must not be over- 
stressed : these men are being authorized to live abroad, yet remain on the active list. 
Partly, the three infinitives joined by «ar - - xa make up one complete ‘status’ which 
can reasonably be said to be ‘permitted’ to the emigrant. 

This seems to me at least as easy as to regard the reAev kar crparevecfat as con- 
stituting a breach of his domicile. ; 

Lines 7-8 
In lines 7-8 we have to complete a clause of 37 letters of which only 9 are extant: 


| 
1 If this use of ecrw be questioned, the same way as bmdpyxew in IG. ii?. 43 A 54-5 [v] |rapxerw 


idea could no doubt be phrased differently. E.g. plev] avrwe 
[ha vopip(a) acrorjc, [ha vouoc Abeve}c, possibly 2 Most probably so. But conceivably reAev is 


[ha xerat acrotjc. But ecrew seems to me clear, here equivalent to reAérw, as pucBov in 4 is equi- 
and to express what ts incumbent in the same valent to puoBovrw. 
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Hiller, Tod, and Meritt agree in writing 
[ecrparev Se Tov alpxo[v]ra eav [Se pe 


This is very reasonable, if the payment ordered in the line above be a fine: if it bea 
tax, such provision for its collection is not unreasonable, but neither is it self-evident. 

We may note that whereas, in the lines before, the emigrants are spoken of in the 
singular (the clear case is pucfor in 5), in the concluding lines we seem to have the 
plural: at least Meritt’s ho[mAccevo]v in 10-11 is genitive plural, and his [avroc] in 9 is 
greatly preferable to an ambiguous [avrov]. This shift from singular to plural may be 
explained, if we suppose that in 7-8 with this first mention of the ‘Archon’ (sc. the 
resident Athenian Commandant) we are turning from the individual emigrant to the 
group of emigrants. We might supply :' 

[xevAeyev Se rov alpyo[v]ra eav [re Seoc 


‘(Each emigrant has certain duties.) The Commandant shall parade the emigrants in 
case of alarm (and see that they are adequately armed).’ 
The entire text will be as follows :? 
edoxcev Tot Sewor € Abevaror] 
ouxev ea Ladapunr [ha ecrw acror| 
pu[cOlov €a pe et [prcBopevoc: 
5 v de To Kat To 
wcBovra hexare[pov Sexatev To 
ec xcvAeyev Se Tov a] 
pxo[v|ra eav [tt Seoc 7] 
a Se [hlomAa avroc: 7] 
10 pta[xjovra: Sp[axpov:] 
v be [rlov apyovr[a ta homAa Kpw] 
ev: rec Blo]Ae[c ravr eyvocbe] or ([em]e rec BlolAe[c..... . 
The decision of the Demos was: 
I. To let the Athenian in Salamis reside in Salamis, and pay the dues that men 
in Athens have to pay, and serve in war; 
II. He shall not let his land in Salamis unless the lessee be of his own house ; 
III. If he let it, lessee and lessor shall both pay ten per cent. of the rent to the 
Treasury ; 
IV. The Commandant shall parade them in case of alarm ; 
V. They shall provide their own arms at a cost of thirty drachmas ; 
VI. When they are armed the Commandant shall inspect their arms. 


This Law was drafted in the Boule. [ov was moved in the Boule by X.] 
H. T. WADE-GERY. 


1 It may be worth remarking (though very more different alternative for line 2 on p. 103. In 
little weight should attach to it) that the current _ line 12 perhaps [em]: rec Blo]Ae{¢ mpoeBoAevde]: for 


supplement restores eav [Se pe - -] and before such 
a 5¢€ clause one might expect an interpunct (see 
p. tor, n. 4 above). 

2 Line 4 has only 34 letters: the interpunct is 
taken as occupying a letter-space. See p. tor, 
n. 4 above. Alternatives for line 4 are suggested 
on pp. 101-2 and for line 2 in note 1, p. 103: and a 


these opening and concluding formulas we may 
perhaps compare 30 edofev - - - - 
OdAvymat edo£ev (punctuating as I have proposed, 
CQ. xxxix. 23, n. 2). The alternative, [ez]: rec 
might be preferred as giving 
more substance to the record: we should need a 
name of seven letters. 


Additional Note to p. 102. Line 4: pe orxlev exe: with the finite verb (yucBocer) 
understood? I had assumed that after ea(u) pe the finite verb must be expressed, but Meritt or 
Raubitschek will soon publish a contrary instance in a new fragment of JG. 1*. 6 (cf. Hesp. xiv. 61 ff.). 
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POLYCRATES AND DELOS! 


THERE is preserved in Suidas’ Lexicon a story about Polycrates of Samos and the island 
of Delos. It is offered by the lexicographer as an explanation of the phrase radrd cou 
kat Kai (s.v. and sub nom. Kai 4jAva), when used in a colloquial sense 
to mean ‘it’s all the same to you’. Polycrates had instituted a festival on Delos and 
asked the Pythia whether to call it by the one name or the other. The phrase, which 
was supposed to have been the Pythia’s reply, was taken to mean that it was all the 
same to Polycrates whatever he called it, and the death of Polycrates, coming soon 
after, was interpreted as the fulfilment of the prophecy. Suidas cites Epicurus and 
Menander for the phrase itself, which was therefore in familiar use by the end of the 
fourth century B.c. As for the story about Polycrates, it is quite likely that Suidas’ 
ultimate source was some writer of about that period, such as Demon, zepi zrapouniddv. 
It is very much in the manner of his fragments.? 

In itself this is poor enough authority for the story, and one may not think that it 
supplies the correct origin of the colloquial phrase. But this would not prove that 
there was nothing in the whole account of any historical value. For the historian the 
kernel of the story is the implied connexion in date between Polycrates’ festival on 
Delos and his death. It is essential to the story that the former event should have 
preceded the latter by only a very short interval. Also both events were such that 
their dates would readily be preserved in ancient records. The temple archives of 
Delos will have retained some note of Polycrates’ festival, and the Samian chronicles 
must have shown when Polycrates died. Hence it would have been possible for anti- 
quity to preserve a genuine tradition that these events were linked in date. Our 
chronological evidence for the career of Polycrates is so sparse that it seems worth 
while to explore how far it can be fitted together on the hypothesis that Polycrates’ 
intervention in Delos was almost at the close of his reign. 

To begin by reckoning backward, Herodotus (3. 125. 1), who was well informed on 
Samian history, evidently believed that Polycrates died in the reign of Cambyses and 
shortly before Cambyses’ death, which is now dated in the earlier half of 522 B.c. 
(C.A.H. iv. 173). If our hypothesis is right, Polycrates must have instituted his 
festival in Delos in one of the immediately preceding years. A survey of the events of 
the period will suggest a probable context. 

Early in 525 B.c. Cambyses made his successful invasion of Egypt. Polycrates, who 
had formerly been a friend of the Pharaoh, Amasis, decided to support the Persians 
in this move. But the fleet which he dispatched for this purpose mutinied, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt to capture Samos themselves, appealed to the Spartans for 
assistance. The Spartan expedition which followed must have been sent either late 
in 525 B.C. or more probably in 524. The Spartans stayed forty days on Samos (Hdt. 
3. 56) and after that they had to retire baffled. It was the proper moment for 
Polycrates to reply by strengthening his position against any further attacks from the 
west. For this purpose the control of the Cyclades was of vital importance to him. If 
he could maintain a foothold on the other side of the Icarian Sea, he would not be 
invaded immediately from that direction. So he intervened forcibly there. 
discussed this oracle as an illustration of the 
Pythia’s attitude to tyrants (History of the Del- 


phic Oracle, p. 140) and as a possible instance of 
an iambic response (Hermathena, no. Ixv (1945), 


1 I am greatly indebted to Professor Wade- 
Gery for detailed criticisms and suggestions 
which have contributed largely towards the 
present form of this article. 


2 F.H.G, vol. i, pp. 379 ff., and for a similar _p. 65). 
style of story, cf. Suidas, s.v. xwpis immeis. I have 
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This is evidently the context for Thucydides’ rather compressed allusion to the 
subject (1. 13. 6). After recording the growth of Ionian naval power under Cyrus and 
Cambyses, he goes on: ‘Polycrates, too, while tyrant of Samos, in the time of Cam- 
byses, being powerful with his navy, made other of the islands subject and dedicated 
Rheneia, when he had captured it, to the Delian Apollo.”' If taken quite literally, 
this associates the dedication of Rheneia with a forcible extension of Polycrates’ 
authority and places it in the reign of Cambyses, that is between 529 and 522 B.C. as 
extreme limits. Chronologically it would fit entirely satisfactorily if it fell in 523 B.c., 
between the Spartan expedition of 525 or 524 and Polycrates’ death early in 522. 

So, though Suidas only mentions a festival and Thucydides only the dedication of 
Rheneia, it looks as if they were both referring to parts of the same group of events on 
Delos which took place together in or about 523 B.c. 

Delos as the topographical and religious centre of the Cyclades was marked as the 
appropriate place for a demonstration of his newly acquired influence by Polycrates. 
This took the form of dedicating Rheneia to Apollo and celebrating a festival, which 
was perhaps intended to be held periodically thereafter ; but, if so, Polycrates’ death 
followed so soon as to forestall any repetition.? His action on Delos bore some analogy 
to the previous intervention there of another tyrant, Pisistratus. Herodotus (1. 61 ff.) 
tells how Pisistratus was helped on his second return from exile, among others, by a 
volunteer, ‘a man of Naxos, by name Lygdamis, who was most energetic; for he had 
provided both money and men’. After establishing himself as tyrant in Athens, 
Pisistratus subdued Naxos and handed it over to Lygdamis, with whom he deposited 
the hostages whom he had taken from those families of his Athenian opponents who 
did not go into voluntary exile. Also Herodotus adds in the same sentence that 
‘Pisistratus besides purified the island of Delos in accordance with the oracles’. 
Thucydides (3. 104) also mentions this purification by Pisistratus and adds a few 
details. In the two instances of Pisistratus and Polycrates we find a tyrant inter- 
fering forcibly in the Cyclades and at the same time making a demonstration of ritual 
observance on Delos. 

It is possible, also, that Lygdamis himself in a curious way formed a link between 
the two similar episodes. To start with, if we accept the evidence of Polyaenus (r. 23. 
2), Polycrates established himself in power by sending for mercenary soldiers from 
Lygdamis of Naxos; and, though Polyaenus is a poor authority, the practice of one 
tyrant helping another to power is so usual in Greek history that it is very probably 
true in this instance also. But, besides owing his establishment to Lygdamis, Poly- 
crates may have been led to intervene in the Cyclades by Lygdamis’ fall. According 
to Plutarch (Mal. Herod. 21), drawing on some source which is also reproduced in 
Schol. Aeschin. 2. 77, Lygdamis of Naxos was among the tyrants expelled by Sparta. 


1 Elsewhere (3. 104) Thucydides adds the de- 
tail that Rheneia was dedicated by being bound 
by a cable to Delos, and refers again in this 
context to Polycrates’ naval power. 

2 Ure, Origin of Greek Tyranny, p. 71, has, in 
accordance with his theory about the tyrants, 
stressed the commercial value of Polycrates’ in- 
tervention in Delos. Without denying this, I 
think the occasion was primarily strategic. 

3 The resemblance between the actions of 
Pisistratus and Polycrates might have a further 
point of contact, if Pisistratus could be sup- 
posed to have suppressed at this time the old 
Ionic festival on Delos. Gilbert Murray, Rise of 
the Greek Epic*, pp. 191 ff., has interpreted in 


this sense Thucydides’ statement : xai rijv mevre- 
Tnpida TOTE mp@Tov peta ot 
"Adnvaia ra Aja (Thuc. 3. 104. 2, 426/425 B.C.), 
i.e. taking rv xdPapow as referring to the original 
purification by Pisistratus. But, as Wade-Gery 
has pointed out to me, Thucydides by ri 
xd0apow meant that made by the Athenians in 
426/425. Of the old Ionic festival he did not know 
of any actual suppression, but presumed it had 
died out (xareAvOn cis eixds). Hence 
one cannot quote Thucydides as evidence that 
Piggtratus suppressed an Ionic festival on Delos 
(though he may in fact have done so), nor can 
one safely represent Polycrates’ action as a delib- 
erate attempt to revive this suppressed festival. 
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There is no reason to doubt this tradition, and the most likely occasion for the event 
would be at the time of the Spartan expedition to Samos, which is the only instance 
when our authorities indicate that a Spartan fleet traversed the Cyclades in the sixth 
century. 

The tyrant of Naxos had been set up as a convenient ally by Pisistratus and had 
himself aided the rise of Polycrates. When the Spartans sailed to attack Samos, their 
route lay through the Cyclades. It would be essential for them to assure their com- 
munications by gaining control of these islands and being enabled to use them as a 
base for the attack on Samos. Herodotus, indeed, does not record a Spartan inter- 
vention in Naxos as an incident of the expedition. But this argumentum ex silentio 
need not be decisive. In this context Herodotus is chiefly concerning himself with the 
career of Polycrates and not with the general history of the Spartan expedition. The 
fall of Lygdamis finds no place anywhere in his history. 

If, then, the Spartans in 524 B.c. not only attacked Samos unsuccessfully, but also 
deposed Lygdamis, it would be eftirely reasonable if next year Polycrates counter- 
attacked by intervening in the Cyclades. Lygdamis had provided a safe buffer-state 
between him and Greece. Now that this was gone, considerations of security would 
lead Polycrates to create some substitute. Wecannot ascertain from Thucydides which 
were the ‘other islands’, besides Rheneia, which he took. Some of the less important 
Cyclades, such as Myconos, Tenos, Syros, and also Amorgos? would have guaranteed 
him a grip across the gap of the Icarian Sea. There is no sign that he captured Naxos 
itself. That island had come into the power of such an oligarchic group as usually 
succeeded when Sparta expelled a tyrant. At least, about 501 B.c., as Herodotus tells 
us, some of the oligarchic party (dvdpes rdv ayéwv, 5. 30. 1) were driven into exile by 
the people, and it is reasonable to suppose that before this event they had formed the 
dominant faction in Naxos. It is worth remarking that when in exile they apply for 
help to Histiaeus of Miletus, the city which was always the great enemy of Samos. 
But apart from that indication, one can safely assume that a pro-Spartan oligarchy 
on Naxos was hostile to Polycrates. 

Polycrates’ action in 523 B.c. had been sufficient at any rate to make his position 
secure on the west. Next year we find him facing eastward and rashly crossing 
to the Asiatic mainland so as to negotiate with the Persian Satrap of Ionia. The 
Spartans after their initial failure did not try to renew the campaign. Even some 
ten years later Maeandrius could not persuade them to make another attempt on 
Samos. 


1 The only evidence which would suggest an 
alternative date for the fall of Lygdamis is to be 
found in the thalassocracy list (cf. J. L. Myres, 
J.H.S. xxvi (1906), pp. 97 ff.). When expressed 
in terms of our era the relevant portion appears 
to have run: Samian thalassocracy ends 517 B.C. ; 
Spartan thalassocracy 517-515 B.C.; Naxian 
thalassocracy 515-505 B.C.; Eretrian thalasso- 
cracy 505-490 B.c. A short Spartan thalassocracy 
preceding a Naxian thalassocracy can be con- 
jecturally interpreted as representing a Spartan 
expedition to the Cyclades followed by the 
emergence of a new power on Naxos. It would 
presumably be contemporary, and connected, 
with the appeal of Maeandrius to Sparta. This 
is the view taken by Wade-Gery. But ghe im- 
plication of Herodotus’ account of that episode 
is that the Spartans remained inactive at that 
time so far as the Aegean was concerned. The 


Spartan thalassocracy might be based on some 
quite different event, e.g. Dorieus’ expeditions 
to Libya and Sicily, as proposed by Myres. 
Until, then, we have confirmation that this entry 
really concerned the fall of Lygdamis and is 
chronologically sound, the weight of probability 
seems to me to suggest that the Spartan inter- 
vention in Naxos took place when they are known 
to have sent an expedition in that direction 
rather than some ten years later. 

2 Amorgos was apparently in Samian control 
throughout the fifth century till, after the Sam- 
ian revolt, it appears on the Athenian Tribute 
Lists from 434/433. Bowra (The Classical Journal, 
XXix, 1934, pp. 375 ff.) has shown that there is 
some evidence for Polycrates as ruler of Rhodes, 
but presumably its occupation occurred earlier in 
his reign. 
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The Cyclades had been for a short period the scene of a clash between Samian 
and Spartan influence. But it is interesting to recall that neither of these powers had 
been the first to intervene there. Lygdamis had owed his establishment to Pisistratus, 
and Pisistratus had been the first to purify Delos. That had been some fifteen or 
twenty years before the events which we have been discussing.‘ Had Athens lost 
her interest in the Cyclades? What, for instance, had become of the hostages left on 
Naxos? We hear of no move in the matter by Athens. 

The explanation, if one is needed, may perhaps be found in the death of Pisistratus. 
This had taken place in 528/527 B.c. So the strong man originally responsible for Athe- 
nian influence in the Cyclades was already gone before these events started. Perhaps 
the Pisistratidae in their first years may not have felt firm enough to assert themselves 
abroad. If the list of names lately found in the Agora at Athens (Hes. viii (1939), 
pp. 59 ff.) really gives us, as seems likely, the archons from 528/527, then Hippias seems 
to have had to compromise so far with his former political opponents as to allow 
Clisthenes to hold the archonship in 525/524, the very time of the Spartan expedition. 
Perhaps as part of this rapprochement, whatever its motives, the hostages had been 
already released before the fall of Lygdamis. Anyway, there is no sign that the 
Pisistratidae attempted to protect Lygdamis or to support or hinder Polycrates when 
he asserted himself at Delos. Their only known action in connexion with Samos came 
after Polycrates’ fall, when, traditionally, they sent a penteconter to rescue Anacreon 
and bring him to Athens. 

With Polycrates’ death no outside power seems to have stepped in to control the 
Cyclades. Athens was otherwise engaged. Sparta had been put off by her first failure. 
It was not till more than twenty years later that the Persians with their unsuccessful 
attack on Naxos, just before the Ionian revolt, tried to occupy this no-man’s-land (Hdt. 
5. 32 and 34). We do not hear of Delos at that time. Its next emergence in history is 
at the time of the Persian campaign to Marathon, when Datis, after taking Naxos, 
calls the Delians back to their island from refuge on Tenos. His pious protestations 
and the offering of three hundred talents of incense are in the proper tradition of 
those who intervene in the Cyclades (Hdt. 6. 92 and 118). The next event in the 
history of the island was when it was to become the treasury of the Athenian league 
against Persia. From Pisistratus about 540 B.c. to Polycrates in 523, the Persians in 

490, and the Athenians in 478, each power which had obtained some dominance in the 
Cyclades had signalized its success by a token of respect to the Delian Apollo. 


H. W. PARKE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


™ It must have been a year or two after Pisis- 2 But, of course, our evidence can be inter- 
tratus’ final establishment as tyrant. Thisevent _ preted differently. Dr. Tod, who has assisted me 
has been variously dated: Beloch (Gr. Gesch.1*.__ most kindly by his comments on this article, 
ii. 292) would put it in 550 B.c. or the next few suggests that ‘it need not have been the com- 
years; Adcock (C.A.H. iv. 65) about 546; Glotz promise of a weak Hippias, but a splendid 
and Cohen (Histoire Grecque, i. 448, n. 109) in gesture of generosity on the part of one who felt 
542/541 and Busolt (Gr. Gesch. ii*. 324) in 539/538. himself absolutely secure’. 
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COLLOQUIALISMS, SEMI-PROVERBS, AND WORD-PLAY 
IN PLATO. 


THE basis of Plato’s style being for the most part informal conversation, certain 
elements natural and appropriate to this atmosphere may be looked for and found. 
These include: (1) colloquialisms in the accepted sense—short phrases, or special uses 
of words, associated with informal or comic style ; (2) phrases of poetic type, probably 
quotations or adaptations, used frequently with burlesque effect ; (3) proverbial or 
semi-proverbial matter; (4) word-play of various types. The above groups overlap 
at certain points, but the classification may serve fairly well to set forth the material 
in question. 


1. Colloquialisms 

Apart from the frequently recurring formulae of question and answer, etc., a 
number of other usages clearly suggest the current habits of familiar speech. Some of 
these can be paralleled from comedy or from the orators. 


duds ye mws, etc. For these phrases L. and S. quote, besides Plato, Aristophanes 
and Lysias. 

Prot. 323 b, advayxaiov ovd€va duds yé mws peréxew adris. Cf. Tim. 52 c. 

Prot. 331 d, kai yap yé mpooéoixev. Cf. Rep. 474 

Gorg. 492 d, 7Ajnpwow . . . yé Erousdlew. Cf. Laws 798 b. 


ed dda. The phrase is fairly common from the Odyssey onwards, but seems clearly 
colloquial in feeling. It is frequent in Plato, with some variant forms. 

Euthyph. 4a, rvyydver ov ed pada mpecBirns. Cf. Crito 49 d, Rep. 411 c, 578 c, Gorg. 
496 c, Soph. 223 c, Polit. 306 c, Laws 922 c, 932 a. 

Theaet. 169 b, pad’ ovyKxexddacw. 

Euthyd. 276 c, mpiv Kadds te Kai ed To perpaxiov. Cf. 307 b, Prot. 319 e, 
Kadés Kat ed énaidevoev, Rep. 503 d, deiv ed te Kai KadAds peréxew. 

év mavti elvat. An ellipsis clearly colloquial. 

Symp. 194 a, kai war’ av doBoio Kai €v eins WoTep viv. 

E uthyd 301 a, kayw €v TravTi azropias. 

Rep. 579 b, €re dv . . . waAAov ev marti Kaxod 

€xwv with verbs. A few examples of a usage more frequent in comedy. 

Euthyd. 295 c, €xwv ddvapeis. Cf. Gorg. 490 e, dAvapeis Exwv. 

Phaedr. 236 e, ti Exwv orpéper ; 


6mm Kai Omws, etc. Certain phrases associated with the religious formula ozn 
xaipers dvopaldpuevos. Plato uses this formula in full a number of times, usually with 


satirical effect ; also, by a neat play, with an active participle, ovoud{wv, etc. There 
are, besides, instances in which 67 Kai 67ws, with variants, stands alone as apparently 
an accepted colloquialism. 

Crat. 400 oirwés Te Kai omdbev yaipovow ovopalopeva. Cf. Phaedr. 273 c, Euthyd. 
288 a, Phil. 12 c, Tim. 28 b. 

Prot. 358 a, etre Kai xaipets Ta Tovabra (Adam’s note explains 
the origin of the formula, but does not recognize the added pleasantry in the use of 
the active.) Cf. Symp. 212 c, Laws 763 b. 

Phaedo 100 , etre Kowwvia dary 57) Kai 
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Laws 899 a, 899 b, etre Grn TE Kai Gmws. (These two examples 
suggest that no participle is needed in the Phaedo passage.) 

ort palsy in sense of ‘because’. 

Ap. 36 Db, ri wabeiv ... dre odx Hovxiav ; Cf. Euthyd. 283 e, 
299 a. 

Prot. 353d, ouws 8° dv Rv, wabdvra xaipew Kal ; (See Adam’s note.) 

ovde ovap. 

Theaet. 173 d, orovdai 5€ . . ovd€ mpocioratat avrois. 

Phil. 65 e, Ppdvnow . . . oddeis ovr’ aicxpov .. . eldev. 

(Cf. Callim., Anth, Pal. v. 23. 4, 5, €Aéov avtidceis: | yetroves oixreipovar, 
av 8’ ov’ dvap. Here is a play between the literal reference to sleep and the colloquial 
use of the phrase.) 


ovdeis Gatis ov. This elliptical phrase is fairly frequent ; it suggests, especially when 
irrationally attracted and declined, a colloquial usage. Plato has several such examples. 

Gorg. 491 €, ovdeis Garis odK av youn. Cf. Men. 71 a. 

Phaedo 110 e, éxet odd€v ort od elvar. Cf. Rep. 598 c, Men. 74 d. 

Phaedo 117 d, ovdéva 6vrwa od KatéxAace THY TapdvTwr. Cf. Prot. 323 c, Theaet. 170 a. 

Prot. 317 C, oddSevds Grov od av tudv .. . marnp env. 

Meno 70 ovSevi odK arroKpwopevos. 

ouUTE péya oUTE oppor, etc. 

Ap. 19 C, péya mépt ezatw. Cf. 21 b, 244, b, Laws goo e. 


Ab. 19 d, ei opiKpov 7) Tis . . . 
Phil. 21 e, pyre péya pyre opsixpov. Cf. 32 e, 33 b, Laws 793 c. 
in derisive sense. 

Rep. 527 d, dvs ef . . . €ouxas (Scholl. 
Gorg. 491 e. 

Parm. 131 b, ndéws ye . . . Ev Tabrov dua Kareis. 

Theaet. 209 e, 750 av ein, (See below.) 


edn Ons.) Cf. 337 d, 348 ¢, 


motos in derisive sense. Cf. Ar. Ach. 62, etc. 
Gorg. 492 d, ivatiwv ;... drodjpara ; Cf. Theaet. 180 b, Charm. 174 b. 


Kpovos as a title of ridicule. Cf. Ar. Nub. 929, Plut. 581. 
Euthyd. 287 b, ovrws ef Kpovos, wore & 76 mp@rov viv KTA. 


pupiw with comparative. 

Rep. 520 pupiw BéAriwov. Cf. Tim. 33 b. 

Polit. 272 c, r&v viv ot . . . wupiw mpos evdaipoviay Cf. Theaet. 166 d. 

(Laws 677 €, pupiav pév twa epnuiav, suggests another perhaps colloquial 
use.) 

mar&, of thumbing a writer. Cf. Ar. Av. 471. 

Phaedr. 273 a, tov te Tevoiav adrov axpipas. 


mepwooT®. Examples given by L. and S. are clearly colloquial: Ar. Plut. 121, 494, 
Dem. Fals. Leg. § 255. 


Rep. 558 a, mepwoore? worep Hows. 


ampaypya. Several examples appear colloquial; two apply the word to persons, and 
are Clearly so. 


Crito 53 c-d, odK oter doynpov av daivecba tod Lwxpdarovs mpaypa; (Cf. Hipp. 
Ma. 286 e, and my note.) 
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Gorg. 520 b, trov’rw 7H mpadypare 6 adroit maWevovow. 


Prot. 312 c, ob8€ mrapadidws riv oloba, obr’ obr’ mpdypare. 


Laws 640 Kai tovrois apxyovros Set; . . . ws ovdevi ye mpdypare. 

A common colloquialism. Cf. Ar. 1, etc. 

Rep. 567 €, pwaxdpiov .. . Aéyers Tupavvov 

Ion 534 b, xodpov yap xphua €ore. 

Theaet. 209 e, 750 xphp’ av etn Tod KadAiorov émornuns Adyou. 

In three instances the use of the word aypoixdrepov seems to pave the way for a 
colloquial expression: 

ovd’ orwoiv. L. and S. quote only Ar. Nub. 344 and Plut. 384, 5. Add Dem. 23 § 68, 
25 §§ 3, 5 (twice). 

Ab. 32 d, Pavdrov peév 7) dypouxorepov Hv eizretv, 00d’ 

aol eis kefadnv. Cf. Ar. Pax 1063, Plut. 526, 650. 

Euthyd. 283 e, 2) dypouxorepov . . . hv eizeiv, elzov av, Lot eis ort wabudyv, KrA. 

émi Koppns 

Gorg. 486 C, Tov Towodrov, Te Kal dypouxdrepov eLeotiv emi Koppns TU- 
Sixnv. Cf. 508 d (76 vearixov Tobro, KrA.), 527 a. 

(At Gorg. 508 e the point seems to be rather a bold and infrequent metaphor— 
Katéxerar Kal Séderau, Kai aypoikdrepov Tt EoTL, Kai Adyots.) 


2. Poetic expressions (without definite ascription) 

Apart from the many examples of explicit or obvious quotation from poets, there 
are also a number of instances in which either an identifiable or (more often) a con- 
jecturable borrowing from a poetic source gives the suggestion of a natural feature in 
cultured Athenian talk. The effect is frequently playful or burlesque. 

Gorg. 507 d, axoAaciay dé devxréov ws exer ExaoTos Hudv. 

Gorg. 507 €, avyvuTov Kaxov, Anotod Biov CHvra. The word avyvuros is frequent, 
but here the phrase seems poetic. 

Phaedo 98 b, azo Oavpaoris €Amidos wyounv pepdpuevos. (Cf. Phil. 13 d below.) 

Phaedo 115 a, viv hain av TpayiKds, 7) 

Phaedo 117 a, yAuyopevos Tob Civ Kai pevddpuevos oddevos Ere evovros. Cf. Hes. OD. 369, 
detAn 5° evi 

Symp. 218 T@ ypvcea yaAKeiwv voeis. Cf. Il. 6. 235-6. Bury, ‘In 
xpvoea there is an obvious reference to the aydAuata xpvod of 216 e.’ 

Phaedr. 236 d, ovves 6 rou Aéyw. Cf. Pind. fr. 94 (Bow.), and Ar. Av. 945. 

Phaedr. 276 G, eis 76 XHOns yijpas Grav ixnrat. Heindorf, ‘verba haec poetam sapiunt’: 

Rep. 364 b, pavreis émi mAovaiwy idvres Ovpas, xrA. Cf. Phaedr. 233 e (and Thomp- 
son’s n.), Laws 953 d, and Rep. 489 b, where the saying in its original form is criticized: 
see Adam’s note. Ar. Rhet. 1391*8 ascribes the phrase to Simonides. 

Rep. 486 c, 531 d, avdvnra zroveiv. 

Rep. 552 . . . voonua. 

Rep. 564 e, xndjvwv Boravn. Adam, ‘has a proverbial ring’. 

Rep. 566 c, d4Aov péyas peyadwori od Ketrar, dAAa Cf. Il. 16. 776. 

Rep. 581 d, xamvov ddvapiav. Cf. Ar. Nub. 320, 

Rep. 586 a, dixnv. 

Rep. 607 €, Bia pév, duws Cf. Polit. 289 b, and Soph. Ant. 1105, 
pév, kapdias 8’ 

Theaet. 168 e, od . . . peydAous muywvas éxdvTwv av ; 
The anapaestic rhythm suggests a quotation from comedy. 

Theaet. 191 a, T@ wapéEopev cis vavTi@vres mateiv, Campbell compares 
Soph. Aj. 1142 ff., 1146, waretv wapetye 7H vavTiAwyr. 
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Phil. wai 6 Adyos Bury, ‘a metaphor from a ship 
stranded in a storm; the rhythm suggests a tragic citation’. With oiynoera: cf. 
Phaedo 98 b, above. 

Phil. 66a, vuxri mavra ta Siddvres. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 115, vueri Kowd- 
gavTes 

Soph. 238 a, péy’ etans. Cf. Soph. A7. 386, undev péy’ eizns. 

Polit. 310 d, e€avbeiv mavrdmac pavias. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 821, yap 
KTA. (avtdract may here have the same point of emphasis as drexvds, etc. ; see below.) 

Laws 953 €, viv Opéupara NeiAov. Perhaps a hexameter ending. 


3. Proverbs and Semt-proverbs 

Plato’s fondness for the use of proverbs is generally recognized and has been the 
subject of separate study (see e.g. W. Lingenberg, Platonische Bilde und Spnichworter, 
1874). Many of these proverbs, either well known as in general use or at any rate 
paralleled elsewhere, appear in the lists of the Paroemiographi. A few besides are noted 
and explained by the scholiasts. Some others, though introduced by Plato with the 
formula 76 Aeyopuevov or the like, seem not to be elsewhere identifiable as proverbs. 
Most of these are annotated by editors, but not all. The lists given in indexes, e.g. 
by Jowett and Campbell and by Abbott, cover the most familiar and accepted proverbs 
but are inconsistent as to those quoted by Plato alone. It is these latter which are of 
present interest, as perhaps pointing to sayings especially current in Plato’s own time. 

Of the phrases cited as proverbial only (apparently) by Plato, several are found 
more than once in the dialogues, implying a favourite usage. 


mavra ayaba Kai KaAd, etc. 

Euthyd. 293 d, yap Aeyopevov, wavra (zarayets Photius.) 

Men. 97 ai adnbeis . . . eaddv mpaypa Kai ayaba épydlovra.. 

Polit. 284 b, rdvra amepyalovra. Cf. Phil. 26 a—b, Laws 757 b, 780 d, 
783 e, Ep. vi. 323 

macav dwvnv tévat, etc. 

Laws 890 d, macav, 76 Aeyopevov, Pwvyv iévra. Cf. Rep. 475 a, Euthyd. 293 a. 

Lys. 222 b, wavrodara ypwpara. 


Kat TUPA® SHdAov. 

Soph. 241 d, m&s yap ov daiverat Kal, To Aeyopevov 57 ToS70, ; Cf. Rep. 465 d, 
550 d. 

oddeis SudKet, etc. 

Laws 887 b, ovdeis yap nuds, To Aeyopevor, eretywv SiwKer. England, ‘we may con- 
jecture a proverbial saying in the sense of “There’s no hurry” ’. Cf. Theaet. 187 d, 
Laws 781 e. 

avros Te Kal Ta 7raLdia. 

Euthyd. 307 c, SiwKe Kai doxet, TO Aeyopevov adrds Te Kai Ta TraLdia. 
Cf. Rep. 372 b. 

orevowy Bpadvver. 

Pol. 264 b, 76 Kata .. . odx Havxous ed Siatpodvras jvuKévat 
Bpadvrepov. Cf. Rep. 528 d. 

The following are single instances of expressions quoted by Plato as proverbial but 
not included by the Paroemiographi: 

Men. 77 a, €x Tob évds, Sep Tos cuvrpiBovrds Tt ExdaoToreE 
oxwarovres. Possibly a reference to the game of odes (cf. Rep. 422 e), but may be a 
more elementary joke about ‘multiplication by smashing’. 
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Crat. 425 c, viv 76 Aeyopevov Kara Sejoer . . . 

Phaedo 66c, wore 7d Aeyopevov ws TH hiv eyyiyveras 
ovdémore ovdév. The special emphasis here given by ws dAnfas 7@ dvre (see below) 
points the philosophic application of od5é dpovijca. 

Rep. 492 c, tov véov, ro Aeydpevor, oler Kapdiav toyew ; Adam quotes parallels 
with yrwpnv and yvynv, and thinks xapdSiav may be reminiscent of tragedy. 

Rep. 573 C, 70 ad Kai pets. 

Theaet. 153 d, cai yévoir’ av 76 Aeyopevov dvw Kdtw mavra. No doubt a reminiscence 
of Heraclitus. 

Theaet. 162 b, ei odtws . . . cor didov, enol €xOpdv, daciv of 

Soph. 226 a, mouxidov Onpiov . . . Kal 7d Aeydpevov od TH érépa Anwréov. Campbell 
explains of catching an animal ; Stallbaum, of boxing. 

Soph. 231 c, yap 7) mapousia, TO Tas amdoas elvar diadedyew. Again 
obscure—see Campbell’s note. | 

Soph. 249 d, xara edyny ... cvvayddtepa Aéyev. Campbell is no doubt 
right in making ovvayddrepa the significant word. 

Soph. 252 c, 76 Aeydpevov oixobev Tov Exovtes, 

Soph. 261 b, mov, 76 Kata THY Tapousiay Aeyopevov, 6 av 

Phil. 19 e, Aéyowev, of Traides, Ste OpOds adaipecis odK 
Bury compares Gorg. 499 b. 

Tim. 26 b, ws 87 rot, 76 Aeyopevov, Ta Taidwv Oavpacror Exet Te 

Laws 706 c, devyovar 54 Twas odK aicypds, ws daow, puyds. Taylor, ‘ ‘flight without 
dishonour’’, as it is called’. 

Laws 708d, Kal? éva eis tabrov, To Aeyopevov, 
Taylor, ‘breathe and blow in unison’. , 

Laws 741 d, dyaOov ov Tuyxaver... , KaTa THY ovdeis 
MOTE KAKOS WY. 

Laws 804 d, 76 Aeyopevov dvipa kai maida Kata Suvarov. England, ‘a 
proverbial expression like our “every mother’s son” ’. 

Laws 968 e, 76 Aeyopevov . . . €v Kai péow Hpiv 


There appears to be discoverable a further class of phrase, not explicitly cited by 
Plato as proverbial, but to be described as semi-proverbs, or perhaps as ‘familiar 
sayings’ ; these would belong again, one may assume, to current conversational usage. 
Although some of these semi-proverbs can only be a matter of personal conjecture, 
some are repeated by Plato and some have analogies elsewhere, while special indica- 
tions of emphasis (to be dealt with below) may lead to others. 

While Plato’s introduction of proverbs as such is specially characteristic of the 
later dialogues, the semi-proverbs now to be considered are more evenly distributed 
over his work as a whole. 

Here, again, we may begin with some sayings or phrases which occur more than once: 


Kav trais yvoin, etc. 
Euthyd. 279 a, robro 5é Kav mais yvoin. Cf. 301 c, Lys. 205 c, Symp. 204 b. 


ov ayyéAAets—‘your news is good’. 
Phaedr. 242 b, od moXAeudv ye ayyéAAes. Cf. Laws 702 d. 


aA 
| 


Lys. 218 c, dvap Cf. Theaet. 208 b. 


oddapod pavijvat. 
Gorg. 456 b, od8aji0b dv davivat Tov tarpov. Thompson, ‘as we say of a beaten horse, 
“he is nowhere”’’. Th. compares Soph. Ant. 183. Cf. Phaedo 72c, and Burnet’s note. 
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auxvous Teivew Adywr, etc. 

Gorg. 519 €, viv ovyvovs Adywv. Cf. Prot. 329 a, Katareivover 
Tob Adyou. 

xparet— has the best of it’. 

Phaedr. 272 b, 6 yx) 7evBopuevos Kparet. Thompson (following Heindorf), ‘a prover- 
bial phrase for od wevoréov’. Cf. Ep. vii. 343 d, Laws 772 d. 

Tim. 54a, éxeivos €xOpos wv xparet: a play on the meaning of 
Kparetv, 

tAews Te Kai edpevis. This seems an adaptation of a metrical ritual phrase. 

Laws 923 b, spets tAew re Kai edpeveis dvres England, ‘in peace 
and charity’. Cf. Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 2, Theocr. 5. 18. 

Rep. 496 e, wera Kadis €Amidos tAews Te Kai 

Cf. Phil. 16 a, edpevds ws azedGeiv. 


The following are single instances of the type of semi-proverb or familiar saying : 


Prot. 340 €, eipi tis yedotos tarpds: twpevos petlov To voonua Adam compares 
KaKov Kax@ 

Euthyd. 299 b, édv tis tpiibas éyxépaon Cf. use of dpaftaios, 
v. L. and S. 

Gorg. 447 c, 481 b, oddév olfov ro adrov épwrév. Thompson compares Ar. Av. 
966, Dem. Mid. § 46. Perhaps a colloquialism. 

Gorg. 497 b, mavrws od oF) adrn 7) ty4y. Thompson says ‘proverbial’, but the precise 
meaning is not clear. Possibly = ‘not your pigeon’. 

Gorg. 521 C, ws oik@v Kai ovK av eis Suxacrypiov. (Cf. Rep. 610 e.) 

Phaedr. 243 c, €v vavrats TeOpaypevwr Kai oddéva Epwra See 
Thompson’s n. | 

Rep. 343 a, os ye ovre mpoBara ovre yryvwoKers. Adam, ‘clearly a half- 
proverbial expression borrowed from the nursery’. 

Rep. 563 d, ro . . . €woi A€yets Gvap. Cf. Callim Epigr. 34, rodpov dverpov 

Rep. 610 e, mov . . . €axnvntat Tot Bavdowos elvar. (Cf. Gorg. 521 C.) 

Theaet. 168 c, opxpa azo opixpar. 

Theaet. 209 d, 7 rev oxutdAns . . . mepitpom mpos Tavrnv oddéev dv Aéyor. 

Parm. 128 d, avrideye: . . . kai Tatra Kai 

Phil. 58 b, ra Soxeis BovAnbeis eizetv aicxyuvbeis 

Tim. 54 b, rotro . . . OUTWS Exov 7a Taylor (n.), 
‘without a dispute’. 

Critias 108 c, dAAa yap dvdpes The form, with 
gnomic aorist, seems clearly proverbial. 

Laws 647 d, . . . av . . . odd’ Gv EavTod yiyvoiro mpds 

Laws 823 e, kAwmeias . . . unde eis Tov Eoxarov voiv 


A further clue to a few semi-proverbs may perhaps be found. Plato frequently 
uses certain phrases of emphasis to point the applicability of some figure or turn of 
language. The chief of these are areyv@s, ws aAnOds, and r@ ovr, with some allied 
forms. (For this usage cf. Burnet on Phaedo 59 a and 66c.) With certain differences 
in use, one of these phrases will justify a quotation, simile, proverb, or some special 
wording as suited to the case in hand. (The apologetic use of dypoixdrepov, noted 
above under ‘Colloquialisms’, is another method of pointing applicability.) 

In most instances the point is obvious. In some others the only explanation of this 
kind of emphasis seems to lie in a semi-proverb or familiar saying, which would be 
recognized as such and would be felt appropriate to the context. 
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Some examples may first be given of this usage in general, before indicating the 
semi-proverbs concerned. The application of the three phrases is very similar, except 
that as aAnOds does not appear to introduce a simile or a quotation, nor 7@ ovr a 
simile. 


(a) Emphasis on the literal truth of a statement. 

Gorg. 486 c, arysov Civ TH 

Rep. 336 c, elmep ws Bais BovAn eldevat. 

Phaedo 107 a, 7@ Ecovrat Huav ai puxai év ‘Avdov. Cf. numerous other instances 
in Phaedo. 


(b) To potnt the applicability <‘ a proverb. In some cases the explanation is added. 
To Aeyopevov may be inserted. 

Euthyd. 292 e, Aeyopevov 6 Képw6os yiyvera, Edeyov, Tob 
evdet, KTA. 

Rep. 426 e, dyvooivres Gvtt “YSpav réuvovow. 


(c) To point a quotation from a poet. 

Symp. 179 b, Kai arexvids, “Opnpos, pévos eviois ... 5 “Epws... 
Tapexet. 

Symp. 218 T@ xpoea xadAKeiwv voeis. (See above under ‘Poetic 
Expressions’ .) 


(4) With a simile or metaphor. olov or woznep is often inserted. 

Phaedo 90 c, mavra arexyvads worrep ev Evpinw avw kai orpéperar. 

Laws 732 e, émOvpia ... €€ dv avdyKn 76 Ovntov adrexvas olov re 
Kal exxpeudpevov elvat. 


(e) To point the precise applicability of a word, frequently with a play on the meaning. 
Examples of this sort will be considered below under ‘Word-play’ ; but some (particu- 
larly with os dAnOds) give merely a reference back to a previous use as now confirmed. 

Gorg. 519 d, cis Snunyopetv. (494 d, adrexvds Snunyopeis.) 

Phaedo 64 b, . . . rovs moAAods . . . av . . . TH 


The following instances may now be examined as suggesting semi-proverbs or 
familiar sayings: 

Euthyd. 303 €, arexvds pév T@ oupparrere Ta oTopata TH avOpwrw. 

Rep. 443 d, 7@ 7a oixeia ed his own house in order’. 

Rep. T@ twOaldpevos Sixnv. (Cf. Hipp. Ma. 290 a, pe Kai 
twOdcerar—a similar suggestion of an unusual or extra emphatic word.) Perhaps, 
‘you'll get told off for your pains’. This may belong to ‘Colloquialisms’. 

Rep. 533 4, 7@ ev BopBépw tur . . . KaTopwpvypévov, A rather 
puzzling instance; the reference is no doubt Orphic, as Adam says, and a current 
catch-phrase may be suspected. 

Rep. 548 a, mepiBddous oixjoewv, arexvas veortias idias. The human application of 
veorrés and veorriov is illustrated by L. and S. from drama, e.g. Eur. Alc. 403, Ar. Av. 
767; Com. Adesp. 873, veorria réxvwv. Cf. veorrotpogetobar, Ar. Nub. 999. It looks as 
if veorrvat tdcat, ‘private love-nests’, may be a bit of current usage. 

Theaet. 146 b, yap vedrns eis wav eridoow exer. For the sentiment cf. 
Prot. 328d and Rep. 536 d. 

Cf. also Phaedo 66 c, wore 76 Aeyopevov ws GAnOds TH br’ adrod odd€ dpovijcat 
éyylyverar oddérore oddev. This has already been included above, under proverbs 
quoted by Plato only. 
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4. Word-play—methods and typical examples 

Plato’s instinct for word-play—or, more generally stated, for the precise applica- 
tion of language—is a strongly marked influence on his style. Its effect ranges from 
the merely obvious and intended pun (e.g. on a proper name) to assonance of various 
types, playful essays in etymology (cf. Cratylus passim), and a variety of suggestions 
of analogy, emphasis, contrast, and so forth, designed to bring out some special or 
some double equivalence of words to ideas. His word-play (like his use of figurative 
language in general) is more often explicit, and in some way pointed and underlined, 
than merely passing and unemphatic. 

The uses of ateyvas, ws dAnOds, and 7@ évrt, already noted above, are here again in 
point. With them go some similar devices—the use of odk .. . dAAa . . . to mark a 
contrast between the more usual and the here applicable word or sense ; the coupling 
of a figurative or equivocal word with its paraphrase in meaning ; the addition of an 
actual explanation of the phrase (quotation, proverb, or special wording) used. All 
these devices are found applied to word-play. 

While no attempt is here made to give a complete list or even a fully representative 
selection of Plato’s plays on words, some examples under these various heads may be 
set down and studied. 


(a) Puns. 

Prot. 336 b, od KadAds A€yers, & KadXia. Cf. 362 a, KadAla 7 Kare. 

Prot. 361 d, jpecev ... wor. . . 6 [Ipopnbeds . . . & ypwpevos Kai mpounfovpevos, KTA. 

Gorg. 463 e, véos Kai ofvs. 

Symp. 198 c, epoBovpnv uy pou... Topyiouv . . . wéusbas, adrov pe 7H 
adwvia 

Rep. 494 d, oxnpariopod Kai dpovipatos Kevod avev vod A quotation 
from some tragic source leads to what is surely a pun on the syllable vos. The words 
avev vod, being found in all the manuscripts, cannot be dismissed as a gloss. See 
Adam’s note. 


(b) Assonance. 

Gorg. 467 b, & Adare 

Rep. 495 €, vewori pev ex Seaudv AcAvpevov, ev Badaveiw AeAovpevov. 

Rep. 498 d-e, od yap eldov To viv Aeydpevov, adda paAAov 
arra éenitndes aAAnAots GAN’ amo Tob woTep 
vov avdpa aperh Tapiowpevov Kal . . . Od TwWTOTE EwpdKaow. 
An iiteresting example, in which an ostensibly accidental assonance is pointed by 
reference to rhetorical devices, and the technical terms are then applied to dvépa and 
apeTH in genuine word-play. 

Rep. 614 b, add’ od . . . Adxivou ye amddoyov pev avdpds, KrA. 

Theaet. 171 C, dyav . . . Tov €raipdv pou Katabéopev. Adda . . . ddnAov Kai mapa- 
70 

(c) Etymology in word-play. 

Rep. 509 d, 76 8° ad dparod, iva pi) odpavod aor mepi TO Ovopa. 
See Adam’s note. 

Rep. 614 b, ’Hpos tod ‘Appeviov, ro yévos [TapdvAov. This is surely intended to 
convey that Er is ‘Everyman’. 

The Cratylus is the obvious source for many more examples. A few are added 
below under other heads. | 


(2) Emphasis with arexvas, etc. to point word-play. 
Gorg. 525, arexva@s mapadelyyata ev “Atdov . . . Oedpata Kat 
vovlernjuata. The senses of ‘specimens’ and ‘warnings’ combined. 
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Phaedo 66 c, already cited. od5é dpovjca: involves clearly a play between a popular 
sense, ‘one can’t so much as think’, and the philosophic meaning. 

Phaedo 80 d, eis rovodrov . . . eis “Atdou wis Cf. the same play 
(etymological) at Phaedo 81 c, Gorg. 493 b. 

Phaedo 99 Kai Ws 76 ayabov Kai S€éov avvdeiv Kai avvéyew ovdév otovrat. 

Rep. 376 a—b, ro . . . css dAnOdis . oddevi GAAw. . . dvaxpiver 
THY pev Karapabeiv, ayvojoa. Etymologizing on the word ¢iAdaodgos. 

Rep. ef kai areyvais éexyeA@v Kai ddogia KataxAvoew. A 
simile in appearance, but the point seems to be the play between yéAws and a special 
use of éxyeA®, for which cf. Eur. Tyo. 1176, éxyeAd dovos. 

Rep. 511 b, ras apyds, brobécets, olov émBdcets 
Te Kai opuds. The etymology of izo6écers emphasized and supported by synonyms. 

Theaet. 161 a, prAddAoyds y’ ef atexvds . . . we Adywv Twa elvar O¥Aakov. 

Theaet. 179 €, atexvds yap Kata Ta ovyypdppata dépovrat (sc. ot “Hpaxdeirevor). 

Tim. 40 a, Tov ovpavov . aire elvar Kal’ dAov. 
Here adAn@uwev (cf. use of points the double sense of For 
in emphasis cf. Tam. 25 a. 


(ec) Contrast (odx ...daAda.. .) to point word-play. 

Rep. 487 c, merreias ad Tavrns Twos €répas, odK ev GAA’ ev Adyots. 

Rep. 521 C, . . . ovK av ein adda 
VUKTEpWhs Twos eis A play between the literal zepuorpody and the 
figurative wepiaywyy, with an added play derived from the game vvé 7jyépa. 

Rep. 614 b, od... AAkivouv ... adkipov, xrA. See above. 

Tim. 54 a, éxeivos wv adda didos A play between the literal 
meaning of xpareiy and its conversational use as in other examples given above. 


Tim. 90 a, robT0 6... . . . . nas aipew ws ovras durov ovK eyyevov adda 
ovpavov. The figurative expression ¢urov odpavov is immediately made explicit— 
. . . TO Oeiov Kepadny Kai pilav Hudv avaxpepavvov 76 


(f) Paraphrase and explanation of word-play. 

Gorg. 472 b, emtyeupets exBddAew pe THs odcias Kai Tod The play on 
ovata is Clear. 

Rep. 597 €, tpiros tis amo Kai ris aAnbeias For interpretation 
see Adam’s n. and his Appendix ; probably a proverbial reference to the Persian king. 


Further search may no doubt add fresh examples and confirm the impression of 
easy conversational usage controlled and adapted by conscious art. Plato’s style is 
his own. But it seems legitimate to infer also, from these elements in his writing, 
something of the habits of speech current in his city and time. 

DOROTHY TARRANT. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
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MORAL EVIL AND IGNORANCE IN PLATO’S ETHICS 


IT is universally agreed that Plato inherited from Socrates, and consistently main- 

tained to the end, the doctrine that no man does evil of set purpose—ovdeis Exwyv 
involves ignorance. There are, however, two passages, one in the Sophist, the other in 
Laws 1x, which on the face of them appear-to. recognize a type of moral evil in which 
ignorance is_ not involved, a type which is indeed contrasted with that arising from 
ignorance. These passages have not, of course, been overlooked by scholars: they are 
regularly referred to in the best-known accounts of Platonic ethical theory; yet I 
do not think they have been sufficiently considered, nor is a clear answer forth- 
coming to the question whether or no in these later dialogues Plato really intends, as 
he seems to intend, a modification of his earlier ethical doctrine. My purpose is to 
show that he does not, and to account ff possible for his apparent inconsistency. 

At Sophist 227 D. the Eleatic Stranger, who is commonly admitted to be expressing 
Plato’s own views, divides xaxia zrepi yvynHv into vdaos, identified with ordais, that is to 
say with a disharmony between reason and the irrational elements of soul, and alcyos, 
an ugliness or deformity identified at 228 E with ‘ignorance (a@yvo.a) in its many varied 
forms’. The former type, which comprises SeAia, dxoAacia, and ddixia, corresponds 
closely to the account of what is called d8cxia in Republic iv, and implies the doctrine 
of the tripartite soul ; but it is to be noted that whereas at Rep. 444 B the vices resulting 
from ordots are adikia, axoAacia, SeAia, and dyaGia, the last is omitted from the list in 
Sophist, where it is treated as a special type of dyvo.a, and identified (in its extreme 
form) with that ‘conceit of wisdom’ (Sefoco¢ia, 231 B) which ‘Cathartic Sophistry’ 
(that is to say the Socratic method of Elenchus) seeks to remove from the soul. 

At Laws ix. 863 B ff. three sorts of duaprjpara are distinguished, of which the first 
two taken together correspond to the first kind of xaxia wepi yvynv in Sophist. The 
first is due to passion (@upzds), which aAoyiorw Bia moAAa avarpémer and which is asso- 
ciated with pain (864 B), the second to pleasure, the third to ignorance (a@yvo.a), which 
may either be simple or appear in a complex form érav dyabaivn tis 7) povov ayvoia 
cuveyopuevos Kai 56€n This last distinction tallies closely with Soph. 229 c 


dyvoias péya Tt. . . Kai xaXerov adwpiopévov .. . eldos . . . TO Te SoKeiv 
~ > , ~ 
eidévar . . . kai 82) Kal TovTw ye olwat povw THs ayvotas apabiav rovvoya 


Thus in both these later dialogues we find Plato distinguishing wrongdoing due to 
ignorance from that due to the domination of the rational element by the irrational. 
It is, however, impossible to believe that he has come to hold that such domination 
involves no ignorance, no lessening of moral insight; and indeed, the mention of 
aAdy.oros Bia in the Laws passage implies the opposite. The fact seems to be that, 
whereas in Rep. iv he felt it proper to recognize this by saying that such domination 
causes duaGia (as well as dduxia, axoAacia, and devAia), in the later dialogues he prefers 
to reserve auaGia and dyvova for such failure of moral insight as does not spring there- 
from, but is a failure of reason per se. The question is, Why does he so prefer? 

I suggest that, on reflection, his doctrine in Rep. iv had come to seem imperfect 
in one particular. He had there treated the rational faculty (76 Aoyrortxdv) as unerring, 
and its right to rule as tantamount to its certainty of ruling aright.’ He had, implicitly, 
if not explicitly, imputed all vice to the suppression of Reason by Oupds and emBupia } 
conversely he had ascribed all moral virtue to the performance by each part of soul 


441 E ovKobv Gpxew mpoojxe. Kai Exov ad Kaxeivo 
442C aodov ye (sc. Kadodpev Eva emoriunv Tod 
Exacrov) exeivw TH péper TH Hpxev 7” ev 
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of its proper function.’ But now that he realizes this defect, he over-compensates for 
it: instead of saying that all moral ignorance springs from excess of passion and 
desire, he now in effect says that none does. In other words, his anxiety to recognize the 
fact that reason errs per se leads him to obscure his real belief, namely that wrong- 
doing always involves ignorance, whatever that ignorance be due to.? 

Incidentally it is plain, I think, that in Laws at all events Plato regards the kind of 
wrongdoing which springs from the tyranny of the irrational as worse than the other 
kind. He refuses to allow that the other kind deserves the name of dé:xia, very natur- 
ally if he is thinking of his account of déuxia in Republic ; and he even goes so far as to 
say that any action done out of a conviction that it is good is just (8écavov) and ‘best 
for the whole life of mankind’ (864 A). 

Whether in Sophist too he regards the xaxia due to ordavs yuvyfs as the worse of the 
two, I do not think we can say; but at least I can see no ground for Prof. Grube’s 
thrice-repeated statement that the evil of ignorance is ‘far more fundamental’ .3 
True, it is made more of in the sense of being treated at greater length; but that is 
because the purpose of the whole context is to elaborate the picture of the ‘Sophist’ 
(it is really, of course, a picture of the historical Socrates) as the purger of duafia or 
Sofocogia. Plato did not want to portray Socrates as the healer of ordots here. I am 
not sure that Socrates ever appeared to him in that light; anyhow, so to describe 
him here would not be to Plato’s purpose: he must be seen not as physician but as 
educator, in order that his type of Sophistry may be brought into line (ironically) 
with those of the professional educators. 

The Timaeus was presumably written before Laws ix, but what is there said on 
this subject expresses Plato’s real doctrine better than the passages we have been 
considering. At 86 B the speaker passes from maladies of the body to maladies of the 
soul, with the particular purpose of showing how the former bring about the latter 
(that is to say, may bring them about, for it is not maintained that soul-maladies 
cannot arise otherwise). It is therefore natural enough that vdcos should here be used 
as the generic term, whereas in Sophist the generic term was xaxia, and vdgos a species 
of xaxia, synonymous with ordois. ‘The malady of the soul, we must agree, is folly, 
and there are two sorts of folly, madness and ignorance’ (vo 8° avoias yévn, To pev 
paviav, To 5€ auabiav). The word dvowa, by which Plato gives greater precision to the 
generic term vdaos, corresponds pretty closely in its associations to ‘folly’. Unlike 
ayvo.a, it is felt to include moral badness in a narrower sense (zovnpia) as well as in- 
tellectual, but with a preponderance of meaning on the side of the latter. It is a 
well-chosen word to express the generic identity of wavia and auafia. The account of 
pavia that follows tallies with the account of the first two kinds of adudprnya in Laws 
ix (864 8B), in so far as it is said to be due to excessive pleasures and pains; but it 
states explicitly what was not stated either in Laws ix or Sophist, namely that even 
in this kind of malady, which is distinguished from ayaia, the agent is Aoytopod pera- 
oxeiv Suvaros and adpova icywv Tob cwpatos THY 

There is one puzzling feature of the Sophist passage which I have left out of 
account hitherto, in order to avoid encumbering my argument. It is this, that the 
second type of moral evil, the type which is at first called aloyos and afterwards 


1 The identification of S:«aocvvn as described soul is what it should be: he must know the Good. 
in iv with the totality of moral virtue is attested, Yet the presence of such passages as those quoted 


if attestation is to be sought in a single sentence, 
by the opening words of v: dyafjv pév toivuv 
Thy TE Kai Kai KarAd, 
Kat avdpa tov No doubt vi—vii correct 
this assertion: they show that a man is not 
tedéws ayabés merely because the zoAcreia of his 


from iv might well have been felt to be mis- 
leading. 

2 The problem of error is a frequent topic in 
later dialogues ; in addition to Theaet. and Sophist 
see especially Tim. 44 B-C, 47 B-C, 90 D. 

3 Plato’s Thought, pp. 226-7. 
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adyvo.a, although contrasted with oraots, nevertheless appears to involve a wrong 
relation between parts of the soul which on the face of it seems very similar to ordats. 
At 228 c the Stranger says: 


Now tell me: when we find members that are capable of movement setting them- 
selves a goal, and trying to reach it, but at each attempt being deflected from 
it and failing to reach it, shall we say that this befalls them because of a due 
proportion of one to another, or on the contrary because of a disproportion ? 


Theaet. Plainly because of a disproportion. 
Sir. But of course we know that any soul that is ignorant of anything is so un- 
willingly. 

Theaet. To be sure. 

Str. But ignorance attaches to a soul that is bent on truth, but is deflected from 
understanding, and it is in fact a deflexion of reason (zapadpoavvn). 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Sir. So the foolish soul must be set down as ugly and ill-proportioned. 

Theaet. So it seems. 


One might expect some further light from Timaeus 87 c—D, where we again hear of 
ovpperpia and dye7pia in a passage which sets out to suggest remedies for psychical 
maladies arising from bodily ills; particularly as the noun zapadopdrns is used at 
87 E 4. But the speaker there in fact confines himself to proportion and disproportion 
between soul and body, and says nothing of a disproportion within the soul. Hence 
we are driven to assume that in the Sophist passage the parts of soul that can be 
ovppeTpa OF apertpa mpos GAAnAa are the three familiar parts, the parts clearly implied 
in ordo yvyjs here. Evidently Plato means us to see a real difference between 
dpetpia and ordos, but it is not easy to see precisely what it is. I think that by 
detpia he must be seeking to describe a condition not of subjugation of reason by the 
irrational, but of partial (it cannot be total) inability of reason to function—a con- 
dition in which there is no moral conflict because the reason has either never pos- 
sessed sufficient strength, or has become so weak that one of the two irrational parts, 
sometimes Oupyds, sometimes 76 éxibupnrixov, has free play or is at most hampered by 
the other. Yet whether this suggestion is compatible with the account of the soul as 
én” I do not feel at all sure. I suppose Plato'might say that, 
however weakly our reason functions, the true self that aspires to truth and goodness 
persists. 
R. HACKFORTH. 
SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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